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FOUR SPECIES OF NICARAGUAN ANTBIRDS 


Painting by Don R. Eckelberry 


Bare-crowned Antbird (Gymnocichla nudiceps), upper right, male (above) and female; Bicolored 
Antbird (Gymnopithys leucaspis), left center; Ocellated Antthrush (Phaenostictus mcleannani), 
lower left; Fulvous-bellied Antpitta (Grallaria fulviventris), lower center. 
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BIRDS OF A SECOND-GROWTH RAIN FOREST AREA OF NICARAGUA 


By THOMAS R. HOWELL 


Although Nicaragua is, with the exception of México, the largest of the Central 
American republics, its avifauna is probably the least known. The extensive Caribbean- 
slope rain forest of Nicaragua has been especially neglected in recent years, for apart 
from papers by Rendahl (1919; based on collections made in 1881-82) and Huber 
(1932) no publications devoted primarily to the birds of this interesting region have 
appeared since the latter part of the nineteenth century. Few ornithologists have ever 
visited Nicaragua, and most of the specimens from there were obtained by the profes- 
sional collector W. B. Richardson. The American Museum of Natural History has a 
large series of Richardson’s specimens from the Caribbean slope of the country, but most 
of the records these represent are either unpublished or have appeared only among the 
lists of “specimens examined” in Zimmer’s Studies of Peruvian Birds (Amer. Mus. 
Novit. Nos. 500 et seg.). The present paper, based on a relatively small collection, is 
intended to supplement the available information on the taxonomy, distribution, and 
ecology of the birds of Caribbean Nicaragua. 
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ITINERARY 


Almost all of the field work was carried out at El Recreo, 10 miles west of Rama, 
Department of Zelaya, where an agricultural experiment station of the Servicio Técnico 
Agricola de Nicaragua is located. The station, where excellent accommodations were 
provided, lies on the Rio Mico, a tributary of the Rio Escondido; it is reached by river 
boat from the east coast town of Bluefields. In 1953, Montrello and I worked at El 
Recreo from August 5 to 27, spending August 1 to 4 at Bluefields and in river travel. 
In 1954, Nieland, Zoeger, and I spent the period from June 24 to July 14 at El Recreo. 
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CLIMATE 


Temperature.—Customarily mild temperatures prevailed both years at El] Recreo. 
The mean maximum for both periods was almost exactly 86°F., and the mean minima 
were 73°F. (1953) and 69°F. (1954). The highest temperature recorded in the course 
of our visits was 89°F., and the lowest was 65°F. 

Precipitation —In the summer months (paradoxically called the invierno | winter | 
by the residents), eastern Nicaragua is swept by rain clouds moving westward from the 
Caribbean Sea. In the first 25 days of August, 1953, 19.6 inches of rain fell at E] Recreo 
—slightly more than the 10-year average of 16 inches for that month. From June 24 
to July 14, 1954, 26.5 inches of rain fell, including a prodigious 8.4 inches on July 7. 
There was some rain every day and occasionally it was continuous for more than 12 
hours. Rain might fall at any time of the day or night; usually there were many brief 
showers, often hard but over within a few minutes, alternating with periods of overcast 
or, more rarely, sunshine. Constant run-off of water kept most streams and rivers swollen 
and loaded with silt. After especially heavy rains the Rio Mico, a large stream about 
100 yards wide at this season, would rise as much as 15 or 20 feet overnight. 

The flooded condition of streams and ponds was probably responsible for a scarcity 
of observed water birds, for they seem to prefer quieter and clearer waters than those 
present at E] Recreo in the summer. 

We found that the frequent but intermittent rain did not seriously hamper field 
work, for only the hardest downpour halted all detectable singing or feeding by birds. 
Often the cessation of a shower at any time of day was followed by a resurgence of avian 
activity which was favorable for observing and collecting, and even during continuous 
moderate rain we found flocks calling and foraging vigorously. Drying of specimens was 
facilitated by dusting the inside of the skins with plaster of Paris as well as arsenic 
before stuffing, and with this treatment only the larger specimens were excessively slow 
to dry. 


HABITATS 


At El Recreo there are numerous experimental plantings of African oil palm (Elaeis 
guineensis), rubber (Hevea brasiliensis), mahogany (Swietenia macrophylia), bamboo, 
and other commercial species as well as food plants such as orange trees, sugar cane, 
pineapple, and corn. Forest has been cut to provide space for the plantings, but big trees 
such as Ceiba pentandra and “almendro” ( Dipteryx oleifera) have often been left stand- 
ing in the fields. Other large trees found in or near open areas are the introduced bread- 
fruit (Artocarpus altilis), found near habitations, and fig (Ficus sp.); the latter is 
commonly found along the banks of rivers. Smaller trees such as wild avocado (Persea 
sp.) and wild “guava” (/nga sp.) may be found at the edges of fields and along stream 
gulleys too steep for planting. Usually the stream border vegetation also includes a dense 
tangle of vines, shrubs, and large coarse weeds. 

The oil palm, mahogany, and rubber plantings were less than 10 years old in 1953- 
54, and the larger trees did not exceed 15 feet in height; the faster growing bamboo 
is much larger and is found in tall, dense stands. Between the plantings, and in areas 
cleared of trees but not cultivated, the ground is covered with a type of broom-sedge 
grass (Trichachne insularis) , locally called cola de burro, that grows to a height of three 
or four feet. Also abundantly present is a large grass called gamalote (Olyra latifolia). 
Small herbaceous plants are found mixed with the grasses, especially at the edges of 
fields, and lawns margined with decorative plants such as croton have been planted 
near the buildings. The forest is continually encroaching on the grassy fields, and the 
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edges of all but the most recent clearings show a merging of grasses, large herbs, shrubs, 
and small trees. 

There is little primeval forest left in the immediate vicinity of El Recreo, but various 
levels of regrowth may be found there. Characteristic elements of newer forest are trum- 
pet tree (Cecropia mexicana), the slender “laurel” (Cordia alliodora), balsa (Ochroma 
sp.), and berry-bearing trees of the family Melastomaceae. Some areas of forest consist 
largely of huge trees with dense foliage crowns only in the topmost reaches, and below 
there is deep shade and a relatively sparse undergrowth. Some trees such as giant 
almendros and mahoganies are probably remnants of primeval forest, but other elements 
seem to be well-grown examples of trees that were not part of the original growth. As 
these stands appear to approximate more closely the mature or primary or climax con- 
dition than they do the less-developed secondary growth, I have referred to them in the 
following discussions as “mature forest.” This term is used advisedly as it may imply 
unintendedly an entirely primeval condition, and I have employed it in the present 
instances only for want of a more suitable designation. 

In the less mature second growth where sunlight may penetrate more easily, the 
understory includes numerous seedlings, broad-leaved herbs, shrubs, dense bamboo 
clumps, and vine tangles. In this lower growth are two especially common and conspicu- 
ous plants—wild “raicilla’” (Cephaelis tomentosa), the flowers of which bear red bracts 
and blue berries, and wild plantain (Heliconia sp.), with brilliant red and orange flow- 
ers. It often seemed as though Heliconia flowers always had a hummingbird at them or 
close by, and the gut contents of many small birds were found on dissection to be blue 
with Cephaelis berries. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF SPECIES 


An author who deals with avian systematics must take special notice of recent dis- 
cussions of the subspecies concept as initiated by Wilson and Brown (1953) and of 
proposed revisions of various families (Beecher, 1950, 1951; Tordoff, 1954; Stallcup, 
1954) or entire orders of birds (Mayr and Amadon, 1951; Beecher, 1953). A critical 
review of all this work would be out of place in the present paper, but a few comments 
accounting for the procedure followed here should be included. 

My present opinion is that trinomials are useful in expressing the current stage of 
knowledge of variation in a given population. If a thorough analysis of this variation 
compels change in or abandonment of trinomials, there should be no objection. Other- 
wise, until a substitute system more satisfactory than any I have yet seen is proposed, 
I prefer to use subspecific names as I see no reason why a flexible concept of intra- 
specific variation may not be maintained within the framework of a latinized nomen- 
clature. 

I have employed the currently conventional family classification in the following 
sections purely for convenience. There is disagreement among the authorities mentioned 
as to how these groups should be rearranged, and I feel that no useful purpose would be 
served here by adopting, without the necessary detailed explanation, one or another or 
a combination of these revisions. I have therefore used such presently artificial group- 
ings as the Thraupidae and Fringillidae as they will nevertheless connote to most readers 
a certain assemblage of species; the question of relationships among these assemblages 
is outside the scope of this paper. 

In the following list the habitat or habitats where each species was found is given, 
and data on molt, colors of unfeathered parts, reproductive condition, voice, and be- 
havior are included when available. The vernacular names used are chiefly those of 
Eisenmann (1955). This list of species cannot be considered complete, for even on our 
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last days in the field we found birds not previously seen by us. We worked the forested 
areas more thoroughly than the others, but there is no doubt that many of the more 
secretive birds escaped our notice. Sight records are included in cases in which I have 
no reasonable doubt of the identification. Very few North American migrants had 
reached Nicaragua even by late August, and it is likely that practically all other species 
recorded are resident in the area. All records are for El Recreo unless otherwise stated. 

Florida caerulea. Little Blue Heron. A single adult was seen flying over the Rio Mico at dusk on 
August 25. On June 29, four immature birds in mottled blue and white plumage were seen in a semi- 
flooded pasture. 

Butorides virescens. Green Heron. An adult male collected on July 1 was the only one seen. The 
testes measured 127 mm.—only slightly, if at all, enlarged. Its stomach contained 16 minnows 20 
to 40 mm. long. I am unable to identify this specimen subspecifically with any certainty. It is a large 
individual (wing, 180 mm.; exp. culmen, 65 mm.), and thus resembles typical virescens rather than 
the resident race maculatus. It matches both these forms in color. July 1 seems quite early for migrant 
virescens, but it is not an impossible date of occurrence; on the other hand, the bird may be merely 
an unusually large example of maculatus. Subspecific identity, then, remains in doubt. 


Sarcoramphus papa. King Vulture. Four were seen on August 21 in a large tree at the edge of an 
open field, drying their wings in company with a large group of Black and Turkey vultures. On June 
26, one was seen in the same tree. Single birds were seen soaring on July 8 and 9, both times in com- 
pany with the other two species. 


Coragyps atratus. Black Vulture. This was the most abundant of the three species of vultures, 
and it was seen daily in large numbers over open areas and edges of the forest. We were told by local 
residents that vultures sometimes feed on the fruit of the African oil palm, but we have no eyewitness 
accounts. Once I flushed a Black Vulture from one of the low fruiting palms but could not determine 
if it had been feeding, and I did not see vultures in the palms on any other occasion. It would be 
interesting if the New World species develop habits similar to those of the Palm-nut Vulture (Gypo- 
hierax angolensis) of Africa, which feeds extensively on palm fruit. 

Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture. This vulture was also seen daily and in the same situations as 
the preceding species, but it was about one-half to two-thirds as numerous. 

Elanoides forficatus. Swallow-tailed Kite. This beautiful kite was seen daily in August, 1953, 
usually in flocks of about 15 or even 30 individuals, but only a few single birds were seen in July, 
1954. We never saw one perched. 


Leptodon cayanensis. Gray-headed Kite. One male was collected from the top of a tall dead tree 
in second-growth forest on August 8; no others were seen. The testes were not enlarged, and the 
wings and tail were in molt. 

Ictinia plumbea. Plumbeous Kite. This species was not encountered in August, 1953, but was 
abundant and conspicuous in late June and July, 1954, when adults were seen almost daily about the 
forest edge. Two males were collected on June 24 and 27; one bird had the crop and stomach packed 
with insect remains; the testes were not enlarged. A female taken on June 26 and prepared as a skeleton 
had an incubation patch, but the ovary was not enlarged. Its crop was filled with hymenoptera only 
8 mm. long; they seemed unusually small prey for a kite, and could not possibly have been grasped 
by the feet. In all three birds the iris was red and the tarsi and feet were deep yellow. 


Buteo magnirostris argutus. Roadside Hawk. Adults and immatures of this noisy and conspicu- 
ous species were seen daily in both 1953 and 1954, usually at the forest edge, along riparian thickets, 
and over fields. One adult female in worn plumage was taken on July 10; the ovary was not enlarged, 
and the stomach contained remains of cicadas. Molt of the remiges was almost complete, and the 
longest primaries were fully grown and measurable. This specimen has the short wing (225 mm.) 
characteristic of argutus, but in this worn plumage the color characters of that race are not apparent. 


Buteogallus anthracinus. Common Black Hawk. An immature female was seen daily in August, 
1953, among the wild guavas along a small stream at the edge of a clearing, and the bird was finally 
collected on August 22. The ovary was not enlarged. The confusing taxonomic situation within this 
genus has most recently been discussed by Amadon and Eckelberry (1955). The single specimen from 
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El Recreo (wing 375 mm.) fits Friedmann’s (1950) key for the race anthracinus but sheds no light on 
the systematics of the group. 

Geranospiza caerulescens nigra. Crane-Hawk. An immature male, the only one of this species seen, 
was taken on August 7 while perched about 10 feet up in a thick clump of trees in second-growth 
forest. The bird was completely unwary. The iris was orange, the tarsi and feet were orange yellow, 
and the testes were not enlarged; the wings were in molt. After examining specimens of the form 
balzarensis, the coloration of which bridges the gap between nigra and caerulescens, I follow Hellmayr 
and Conover (1949) in considering those two conspecific. 

Herpetotheres cachinnans cachinnans. Laughing Falcon. One was seen at the edge of a wet 
meadow on August 15, and a pair was seen at the edge of a new clearing on June 26. A male was col- 
lected from a tree top at the forest edge on July 12; the testes were not enlarged, and the primaries 
were in molt. Another bird was seen and heard giving loud calls near the same place later that day 
and again on July 13. The call usually heard was a continuous loud kow-kow-kow-kow that gradually 
rose in pitch as though the bird were becoming increasingly excited. 

In the crop of the collected bird were the head and foreparts of a small rodent and parts of the 
anterior half of a coral snake (Micrurus)..The head of the latter was missing, and it had apparently 
been severed and discarded. The stomach contained the rest of the snake, neatly coiled and entire, as 
well as a hind foot and some flesh of the rodent and a single unidentified feather. Evidently the bird 
devoured its prey from posterior to anterior. This specimen and the ingested snake (which was pre- 
served) are those discussed by Brattstrom (1955). 

Falco albigularis albigularis. Bat Falcon. These falcons were seen almost daily in 1953 and less 
often in 1954, usually in the tops of tall dead trees at the edge of clearings. On August 18, each bird 
of a pair was observed several times to drop down from its high perch, sweep over a field in a wide 
arc of about 250 yards radius while about six to 10 feet above ground, and return to the same perch. 
Presumably the birds were foraging, but no taking of prey was noted. An immature male was col- 
lected on August 22; the testes were not enlarged. The cere, skin around eye, and tarsi and feet all 
were yellow. 

Ortalis garrula cinereiceps. Chestnut-winged Chachalaca. Flocks of about 5 to 10 individuals were 
often encountered in thickets and low second-growth forest at the edges of clearings. An adult female 
taken on August 17 had the ovary perhaps slightly enlarged (largest follicles 2 mm.). An adult male 
taken on July 1 had testes measuring 147 mm.; the iris was gray and the gular skin was purplish 
red. In both birds molt of the remiges and rectrices was well advanced, and the male was acquiring 
new feathers on the nape. Body plumage appears in good condition. 

Except for a darker brown back, the coloration of these specimens does not correspond to that 
of the supposed northern race frantzii said by Hellmayr and Conover (1942) to inhabit Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. In color of breast and tail tips these birds are identical with two cinereiceps from 
Guabo, Almirante Bay region, Panama, and are slightly paler gray on the pileum and much whiter, 
less brownish on the abdomen than the Panama birds. The latter two characters are just the opposite 
of those claimed for frantzii, and I therefore follow Friedmann (1946) in considering that form to be 
inseparable from cinereiceps. 

Aramides cajanea pacifica. Gray-necked Wood Rail. An adult female collected on August 23 in a 
small bog in mature forest was the only one seen. The ovary was somewhat enlarged, with the largest 
follicles 4 mm. in diameter. Colors of soft parts were recorded as follows: basal half of bill, yellow; 
distal half, pale greenish; iris and skin around eye, red; tarsi and feet, pinkish crimson. 

Laterallus exilis. Gray-breasted Crake. This species is widely distributed in South America but 
has been found in Central America only on the Caribbean slope of Nicaragua north to Honduras. The 
Rio Segovia (= Rio Coco), “Honduras,” is claimed in entirety by Nicaragua; on most maps it is 
given as the boundary between the two countries, and specimens taken along the river (Ridgway, 
1887) can be assigned to either one. A female crake obtained on August 21 seems to be the third speci- 
men from this area. It was brought to our door in perfect condition by a house cat that presumably 
caught it in the tall grass of the semi-flooded fields nearby. The ovary was slightly enlarged, with the 
largest follicles 2 mm. in diameter. Colors of soft parts were recorded as: culmen blackish with a light 
greenish blotch on either side at base; mandible greenish ; tarsi and feet greenish; iris vermilion. Meas- 
urements in mm. are as follows: wing, 67.7; tail, 27.8; tarsus, 21.6; middle toe without claw, 28.5; 
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exposed culmen, 14.5. The small size of this specimen in ost dimensions as compared with South 
American females (Hellmayr and Conover, 1942) confirms the view that the supposedly large form 
vagans, described by Ridgway from the Rio Segovia specimen, is not valid. 

Laterallus melanophaius cinereiceps. White-throated Crake. An adult male (testes 137 mm.) 
was taken in tall grass at the edge of the Rio Mico on July 9, and another bird was seen at the same 
time. Another adult male (testes 114 mm.) was taken on July 11 among cut vegetation at the edge 
of a small creek in the forest. The stomach of the bird taken on July 9 contained unidentified arthro- 
ped fragments. Colors of soft parts were recorded as follows: bill greenish at base; legs and feet 
greenish gray; iris red. The bird taken on July 9 is heavily rufous on the anterior underparts, but the 
bird taken on July 11 is much whiter on the breast. Both birds have the gray auriculars of the race 
cinereiceps. After examining a series of L. melanophaius from South America, I follow Hellmayr and 
Conover (1942) in considering the Central American birds to be conspecific with that form. 

Tringa solitaria solitaria. Solitary Sandpiper. Two were seen in a flooded field on August 17, and 
an immature male was taken there on August 18. This bird, which was moderately fat, has white 
dorsal spotting, a distinct loral streak, and unspotted primaries, all of which characterize the race 
solitaria. A single bird was seen at the same place on August 25. 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. One was seen at Bluefields on August 1, and individuals 
were seen regularly in August at El Recreo on the silt bars at the edge of the Rio Mico. Five were seen 
on August 22, and at least one was in spotted plumage. None was seen in June and July of 1954. 

Columba speciosa. Scaled Pigeon. This large pigeon was seen frequently in both years either singly 
or in small groups in the tops of dead trees near the forest edge. An adult male (testes 169 mm.) 
was collected on August 14, and another (testes 13><6 mm.) was taken on June 27. Notes on the latter 
specimen are: bill crimson except for distal 7 mm., which is white; orbital skin crimson; tarsi and 
feet horn color with slight purplish red cast; crop filled with hard green berries. Both birds were 
molting the primaries. 

Columbigallina talpacoti rufipennis. Ruddy Ground Dove. This species was abundant in cleared 
fields and cultivated areas. A male and a female taken on August 16 and 18 had slightly enlarged 
gonads, as did a male and a female taken on June 28 and July 12. The male taken on August 16 had 
the crop filled with small seeds. Colors of soft parts of both sexes were: bill dusky; iris dull ivory; 
tarsi and feet flesh color. 

Claravis pretiosa. Blue Ground Dove. This beautiful dove was seen frequently at the interface of 
field and forest, sometimes associated with the preceding species. In June and July, 1954, they seemed 
less abundant than in August, 1953, when they were usually paired or in family groups or small flocks. 
In August many young males were changing from brown plumage into the blue-gray of adult males. 
An adult and a changing immature male were collected on August 18, and a pair of adults was taken 
on August 21. All but the immature had slightly enlarged gonads. The outermost primary of the 
immature male was much less attenuated terminally than that of adult males. Colors of soft parts of 
adult males were: bill ivory; iris red; tarsi and feet flesh color. 

Ara macao. Scarlet Macaw. Macaws were seen in 1953 but at too great a distance to identify as to 
species. In July, 1954, two Scarlet Macaws were seen regularly shortly before sunset as they flew 
west up the Rio Mico. 

Aratinga finschi. Crimson-fronted Parakeet. Noisy flocks of large parakeets were seen regularly 
in 1953 in the tops of several large trees standing in a wet meadow, but we were unable to obtain 
specimens. In 1954 two immature birds, one unsexed and one female, were collected at the same place 
on June 24 and 25. Presumably the birds seen in 1953 were also of this species. Parakeets were almost 
always found at this same place in both years. 

Brotogeris jugularis jugularis. Orange-chinned Parakeet. These little parakeets were commonly 
seen in flocks in large trees left in fields and at the edges of clearings. It was somewhat surprising to 
find this species on the humid Caribbean slope of Nicaragua as it is more characteristic of the arid 
Pacific slope of most of Central America. A female was collected on August 13, and a male was taken 
on August 22. Neither had enlarged gonads. 

Dickey and van Rossem (1938) separated the populations from El Salvador and possibly all those 
from México to Costa Rica under Lesson’s name chrysopogon, the supposed characters being more 
yellowish, less bluish green coloration and paler brown wing coverts. Nicaragua specimens would pre- 
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sumably represent chrysopogon if that form were recognizable, and I have consequently examined 
the following series of specimens: 17 from El Salvador; 6 from Nicaragua; 6 from Costa Rica; 10 
from Panama; 5 from Colombia. I can find no support for Dickey and van Rossem’s contention that 
birds from El Salvador and the more northern part of Central America are distinguishable from 
populations inhabiting Panama and Colombia. The most that can be said is that El Salvador birds 
show less individual variation than those from other localities examined by me. Three from eastern 
Panama, one or two from Costa Rica, and one from western Nicaragua are more bluish dorsally, 
especially on the pileum, than any of the specimens from El Salvador, but the great majority of birds 
from the other localities match El] Salvador material exactly. There is some variability in specimens 
from El Salvador and the other areas in the overall paleness or darkness (including the wing coverts) 
and in the yellowness of the underparts, especially the breast. Some of this is caused by wear and 
soiling, and some is the result of individual variation. My only possible conclusion is that chrysopogon 
is not recognizable and that all the specimens listed above are referable to jugularis. 

I have also examined 12 specimens from Oaxaca and five from Chiapas, México, in the Moore 
Collection. The Chiapas birds and, to a lesser extent, two of those from Oaxaca match El Salvador 
and Nicaragua specimens, but the other 10 from Oaxaca seem less yellow on the underparts. All the 
latter are decidedly worn and a little soiled, but one Chiapas bird is in similar condition and looks 
definitely yellower. Freshly-plumaged specimens from Oaxaca are needed to show if there are any real 
differences in the parakeets of that area. 

Amazona autumnalis. Red-lored Parrot. This was the most abundant member of the parrot family 
at El Recreo, and individuals, pairs, and flocks were seen daily in all situations. One particular orange 
tree seemed to be a favorite feeding place in July although it was no different to human eyes from 
many other adjacent trees. A male was taken on August 14, and a pair was collected on June 26. The 
specimen taken on August 14 shows molt of the wings, and all three birds have a few pin-feathers 
in the head region. The gonads were not enlarged in any. Colors of soft parts were: skin around eye, 
whitish ; iris, orange. These three, like other Nicaragua specimens, are intermediate between autumnalis 
and salvini. El Recreo birds vary in the amount of yellow on the cheeks, but appear to me to be a 
little closer to the virtually all-green condition of salvini. 

Piaya cayana thermophila. Squirrel Cuckoo. These cuckoos were seen fairly often at the edge of 
and just within second-growth forest. A male was collected on August 21; the testes measured 5X3 
mm., and the tail was in molt. The female of a pair shot on June 28 had follicles up to 5 mm. in 
diameter and an incubation patch, but the testes of the male were only slightly enlarged. 

Crotophaga sulcirostris sulcirostris. Groove-billed Ani. This species was abundant in thickets at 
the edge of open fields, especially those inhabited by livestock. One male, with testes measuring 8X5 
mm., was taken on August 13. 

Neomorphus geoffroyi salvini. Rufous-vented Ground-Cuckoo. An adult of this large species was 
encountered on July 12 in company with a group of formicariids at an army ant trail in mature forest. 
I shot the bird with a light load and knocked it over, but after a moment of vigorous thrashing it 
regained its feet and ran off through the undergrowth with great speed. As it fled it uttered a series 
of loud snapping sounds that became fainter and fainter in the distance. The next day I returned to 
the same place, and although the ants had moved on I soon heard snapping sounds like those of the 
previous day but much softer. Moving closer, I flushed a young bird from a branch about two feet 
above ground, and the bird ran and fluttered to another shrub where it again perched about two feet 
above ground. This bird, a juvenal female, was then collected; its stomach contained a hairy caterpillar 
and two hard oblong seeds about 5 mm. long. The plumage is largely dark sooty brown, with bronze, 
green, and purple reflections on the wing and tail feathers; it will be described in detail in a later 
paper. No others of this species were seen. 

Tyto alba guatemalae. Barn Owl. On June 29, a male was flushed from a sparse cluster of small 
trees in an open field. It flew into a clump of rubber trees about 100 yards away, and an hour later 
it was collected in that place. The testes were not enlarged. This bird is a pale one, only very slightly 
darker than some examples of pratincola, and not nearly as distinct from that form as are the dark 
examples of guatemalae. The Nicaraguan bird is matched perfectly by an example of guatemalae taken 
on May 5, 1923, at Las Cafias, Guanacaste Province, Costa Rica, and may be assigned to that sub- 
species with reasonable certainty. ; 
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Rhinoptynx clamator forbesi. Striped Owl (fig. 1). An adult female taken on June 29 is the first 
record for Nicaragua although there was no doubt that it must occur there, as the species ranges from 
México to South America. The bird was flushed from the same clump of trees as the Barn Ow]; it 
had been perched about 10 or 15 feet up. It was mildly scolded by Tropical Kingbirds and Blue Honey- 
creepers, and when flushed a second time it alighted in a palm tree where it was collected. The stomach 
contained some hair and limb bones of a mouse-sized mammal. The ovary was not enlarged; the iris 
color was tawny. The primaries were in molt, but the longest ones were fully grown and measurable. 
The size of this specimen (wing, 247 mm.; tail, 138 mm.) places it in the race forbesi. 

Nyctidromus albicollis. Pocoyo. I have never heard the term “Pauraque” used by anyone who 
had not read an ornithological text, and since the name is not descriptive of the bird’s calls, there is 
little reason to retain it. The species is known in Nicaragua as “Pocoyo” (exact spelling uncertain), 
and as this and also “Cuiejo” approximate the call notes, either one seems a more suitable name. 

These birds became active every evening just after sunset, calling frequently, and several could 
almost always be seen at that time hopping about the lawns by the houses in the manner described 
by Dickey and van Rossem (1938). Many were also seen and heard in roads and around fields, and 
they called less often as the hour grew later. Occasionally one was flushed inside the forest edge in 
the daytime. 

Six specimens were taken, ranging in color from strongly rufous through an intermediate condi- 
tion to predominantly gray, Males were taken on August 13, 22, and 23, and on June 25 and July 6; 
the only female obtained was collected on the latter date. The gonads were not enlarged in most of 
these birds; only the males taken on August 13 and 23 showed slight enlargement. All except the birds 
taken on August 22 and 23 were molting the primaries, and the bird taken on July 6 shows replace- 
ment of rectrices also. 

The subspecific allocation of these and most Central American specimens is problematical. Gris- 
com (1929:8) examined over 500 specimens from Central America and concluded that birds from 
Guatemala through Panama and into South America for an undetermined distance should be grouped 
into a single race which he named intercedens. He commented on the great variability of birds within 
this large area, but distinguished intercedens from albicollis on the basis of “underparts averaging 
paler and much larger, the wing of males averaging about 156 mm. as against 148 mm.” However, 
Griscom lists no more than eight specimens of albicollis examined, only five of which were adult males. 
The average wing measurement of 148 mm. is presumably based on only those five. Peters (1940) 
considered intercedens a synonym of albicollis, but Wetmore (1944) recognized the former as valid 
and gave its range as southern Chiapas, México, to northern Colombia. Wetmore, however, found no 
size difference between the races but said that those he called intercedens were “definitely lighter in 
color.” Thus, Griscom recognized intercedens primarily on size characters, considering most coloration 
too variable, while Wetmore finds size unreliable but makes color distinctions. 

The birds from El Recreo are all much darker dorsally and usually so ventrally than any of 42 
from El Salvador, three from western Nicaragua, and four from western Costa Rica; in color, they 
match exactly specimens of albicollis from eastern South America. The wing measurements of the 
four males from E] Recreo in which the longest primary is not in molt vary from 146 to 159 mm. 
(av. 150) ; the average of these few is slightly closer to Griscom’s figure for albicollis than for inter- 
cedens. The wing length of 22 males from El Salvador and one each from western Nicaragua and 
northwest Costa Rica ranges from 148.2 to 159.0 mm. (av. 152.8), and the average is almost exactly 
half way between the averages given by Griscom for albicollis and intercedens. The paleness of El 
Salvador and western Nicaragua birds and, according to Wetmore, of those from Chiapas to northern 
Colombia suggests that there may be a valid pale form on the Pacific slope of Central America, but 
Griscom’s remarks on the occurrence of pale or dark birds in any arid or humid area, respectively, 
makes this quite uncertain. For these reasons, I can reach no conclusion on the validity of intercedens 
or the racial status of El Recreo specimens. Certainly a thorough study of variation in this species 
is needed. 

Chaetura vauxi richmondi. Vaux Swift. In August, 1953, flocks of small swifts were seen almost 
every afternoon and often during the rest of the day, and the only specimen obtained, a male taken 
on August 17, was of this species. Replacement of remiges and rectrices was almost complete in this 
bird. In 1954 collecting was more successful, and to our surprise the flocks contained both this and 
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the following species. As the two are indistinguishable in the field, no estimate of relative abundance 
could be made and no difference in habits was noted. 

Two males and a female were taken on June 26, and one of each sex on July 11. The birds taken 
on June 26 were not in molt, but the primaries of the birds of July 11 are in the process of replace- 
ment. None, including the August specimen, had enlarged gonads. There were about 100 birds in the 
flock on June 26, and they were concentrated around a large almendro tree standing in a pasture. The 
stomachs of those collected were filled with a small hymenopteran which presumably was attracted 
to the flowering tree. Swifts were seen at the same place on many other days as well. On July 11, a 
flock of about 20 swifts was active and presumably feeding over low forest and fields even during 
heavy intermittent rains. Other flocks of varying size were seen almost daily in similar situations. 

The wing measurements of the six specimens range from 104.5 to 109.2 mm. and are all within 
the size range of richmondi. As the longest primaries were not yet molted and not heavily abraded in 
any of the specimens, the measurements should be reliable. 

Chaetura cinereiventris phaeopygos. Gray-rumped Swift. This species was not detected in 1953 
but in all probability it was present. Two males collected on June 26 and a female taken on July 11 
were in company with the preceding species; all notes on the habits of the latter apply to this form 
as well. One of the males had testes measuring 8X5 mm., but those of the other male were only slightly 
enlarged and the ovary of the female showed no enlargement. Molt of the primaries was just begin- 
ning in the latter two birds. 

Cypseloides cryptus. White-chinned Swift. On August 9 there was Continuous rain for at least 
12 hours. At 6 p.m. it was still drizzling, and a flock of about 35 medium-sized swifts, all presumably 
of this species, was found feeding over clearings and the forest edge. One female was obtained, and the 
ovary was not enlarged. Molt of the wing and tail feathers was in progress. Its stomach was crammed 
with sma!l insects that I think were hymenopterans. This represents the first Nicaraguan record for 
this swift and provides the basis for the inclusion of Nicaragua in its range by.Eisenmann (1955). 
Zimmer, the describer (1945), kindly verified the identification of my specimen. This form closely 
resembles the Black Swift, C. niger, but appears slightly smaller and has a much shorter wing. The 
white chin is quite inconspicuous. Re-examination of Central American specimens identified as niger 
and future collecting will doubtless show that cryptus is not nearly so rare as it seems at present. 

Phaethornis superciliosus. Long-tailed Hermit. This striking hummingbird was moderately com- 
mon in the less open parts of the forest, usually around the flowers of wild plantain. Like the following 
species, this one has the habit of suddenly appearing and hovering vertically in front of the observer 
within arm’s length and then as suddenly flying off. The curved bill fits neatly into flowers with curved 
corollas, but the bird is also adept at picking insects off the underside of leaves. This hummer seems 
to confine itself to the lower strata of forest growth, from almost ground level to about 10 feet up. 
An unsexed bird was taken on June 27, and a male and a female were collected on August 12. Both 
had enlarged gonads (testes 32.5 mm.; follicles 1.5 mm.) but no territoriality was noted. The proxi- 
mal two-thirds of the mandible was yellow; the rest of the bill was blackish. 

Subspecific designation in this species is problematical. The race cephalus, described from Nica- 
ragua, is supposed to be more strongly barred on the sides of the throat and chest than is the more 
northern form longirostris. I have examined two specimens from Chiapas, México, 18 from Guatemala, 
6 from Honduras, 17 from Nicaragua, and 37 from Costa Rica and western Panama. Variation seems 
to be clinal, with a tendency toward darker coloration of the sides of the throat from north to south, 
without any noticeable break or steepening. The darker appearance (hardly “barring”’) results from 
more evident exposure of the blackish central and basal parts of the feathers on the sides of the 
throat ; in some cases this may be due to wear or to the make of the skin. A bird from Catacombas, 
northwest Honduras (presumably longirostris), is indistinguishable from “dark” Costa Rica birds, 
and one from Pézo Azul de Pirris, western Costa Rica (presumably cephalus), is identical with the 
two Chiapas birds. Several other Costa Rica birds, however, are definitely darker on the sides of the 
throat and chest, and Nicaragua birds are variously intermediate. All in all, the differences between 
the extremes are exceptionally slight, and probably few (?) taxonomists would care to apply a name 
to the population now called cephalus if this had not already been done. I feel that this race is not 
sufficiently distinct from longirostris to merit recognition. 

Zimmer (1950a) believed that this and other Central American races are of the species malaris 
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Fig. 2. Scaly-breasted Hummingbird (Phaeochroa cuvierii), natural size. 
Drawing by Don R. Eckelberry. 


rather than superciliosus; the Nicaraguan specimens shed no light on this question, and I have tenta- 
tively retained the older classification of this complex group. 

Phaethornis longuemareus saturatus. Little Hermit. The smaller of the hermits was also moder- 
ately common in the same situations as the preceding species. The Little Hermit was much more 
difficult to collect, however, for it rarely paused or perched for more than a few seconds within sight 
of the observer. One male taken on August 9 was the only one obtained although the species was seen 
daily. The testes were not enlarged. It seems primarily a low-level feeder but was occasionally seen 
about 15 to 20 feet up in flowering trees. 

Phaeochroa cuvierii roberti. Scaly-breasted Hummingbird (fig. 2). This rather plain-colored species 
was encountered several times, usually at the edge of small streams bordered by low growth. Three 
birds, all males, were taken on August 7 and 24 and on July 11. The testes of all three were enlarged, 
measuring 3X2 mm. The rectrices of these specimens all have the broad black subterminal band 
characteristic of roberti, but the birds show some approach to the more southern form maculicauda 
in that the basal half of the mandible is flesh color instead of blackish. 

Anthracothorax prevostii gracilirostris. Green-breasted Mango. In the mangroves and wooded 
borders of the bay at Bluefields this species was common, but only one was encountered at El Recreo. 
A female was collected on July 10 from its perch in a lone tree in an open field at the edge of the 
Rio Mico; the ovary showed no enlargement. The exposed culmen length of 25.5 mm. places this 
specimen in the race gracilirostris. 

Klais guimeti merrittii. Violet-headed Hummingbird. The white auricular patch is a good field 
mark in this small species, which was common within and at the edge of second-growth forest. We 
usually found these birds around the blossoms of flowering trees of medium height. Frequently several 
individuals were seen feeding at such trees, which often weré visited by flocks of honeycreepers at the 
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same time. Three specimens, all females without enlarged ovaries, were taken on August 6, 9, and 17. 
Females of this species cannot be distinguished subspecifically, but males of the Central American 
form can be told by their more violet crowns as opposed to the blue color of the South American race, 
as pointed out by Zimmer (1950b). I have compared Nicaraguan males with others from Central and 
South America and concur with Zimmer’s treatment of the species. 

Thalurania furcata venusta. Blue-crowned Woodnymph. The dark but brilliant green and violet 
males were seen more often than any other hummingbird in both years. Although we constantly 
watched for females, none was obtained until one was taken on July 2; no others were identified with 
certainty. The ovary of this specimen was not enlarged. Nine males were taken from August 6 to 23. 
Only two males, taken on August 6 and 7, had enlarged testes. The bird taken on August 6 was molt- 
ing extensively on the wings and back, and a male taken on August 19 also showed wing molt. 

This species seemed especially attracted to flowers of wild plantain and it often appeared that 
one of these hummingbirds could be found at any time merely by watching a convenient plantain 
flower for a few minutes. Perhaps because of their association with this flower, the birds were always 
found within second-growth or mature forest and were usually seen from about four to eight feet 
above ground. When wild plantain is not in flower the habits may be quite different, and it should not 
be inferred that the species is restricted to such a narrow stratum. In July, males were noted regularly 
on certain perches, suggesting that they were on territory, but defense of a specific area was not noted 
with certainty. 

Zimmer (1950c) examined 20 specimens from the Caribbean slope of Nicaragua (mostly from 
the northern part) and considered them all intermediates between townsendi and venusta. However, 
he later examined my specimens from El Recreo and agreed that they are typical venusta. 

Amazilia amabilis costaricensis. Blue-chested Hummingbird. This moderately common species 
seems to be found mostly at heights from about 6 to 15 feet up just within second-growth and at 
least sometimes in deeper forest. Males were taken on August 12 and 17, both with the primaries in 
molt, and on June 26; females were collected on August 9 and 15, and both have the wings in molt. 
The male of August 17 had testes measuring 32 mm.; none of the other birds had enlarged gonads. 

Amazilia tzacatl tzacatl. Rufous-tailed Hummingbird. This species was not quite as abundant as 
the preceding one, but it was found in more open situations and never in mature forest. Rufous-tailed 
Hummingbirds were usually seen at the edge of second growth and just within it or along riparian 
thickets. On August 20, one was seen gathering fluff from heads of cola de burro grass, presumably 
for nesting material. Two females with follicles not enlarged were collected, one on August 11 and 
another on June 27. The former shows wing molt well advanced. Colors of the bills were: basal two- 
thirds of mandible flesh color; rest of bill, black. 

Microchera albo-coronata parvirostris. Snowcap. This tiny hummingbird is one of the most attrac- 
tive members of a family noted for its remarkable color patterns. It was a common bird at E] Recreo 
in second growth and it was occasionally seen in mature forest. This was another fairly low-level 
species, usually being found between 5 and 10 feet above ground. Many years ago Thomas Belt (1874) 
remarked on the startling whiteness of the crown patch of the male, and it is indeed striking when 
one of these dark plum-colored birds, hovering vertically before the observer, suddenly tips forward 
and reveals this immaculate marking. One male habitually perched on a trailside branch just inside 
a patch of second-growth forest in both years, and several times he was aggressively chased by a 
Rufous-tailed Hummingbird. However, the Snowcap always returned after some resistance and a 
short flight. Four specimens were taken—an adult male on August 15, an adult female on August 7, 
and immature males on August 11 and 14. The latter two are intermediate between the green and 
white female-type plumage and the dark color of the adult male; none had enlarged gonads. 

Chalybura melanorrhoa. Dusky Plumeleteer. Only females of this second-growth and mature- 
forest dweller were identified with certainty, and the species was seen regularly but always singly and 
not in abundance. The individuals seen were found about six to eight feet above ground. Two females 
were collected, on August 7 and 19; the ovary of the bird taken on August 7 was slightly enlarged 
and molt of the inner primaries had just begun. Colors of soft parts were: tarsi, feet, and mandible 
flesh color; culmen black. This form is sometimes considered conspecific with C. urochrysia of Panama 
and South America. The males of both are extremely similar, but in urochrysia the females are colored 
like the males instead of having the drab plumage of the female melanorrhoa. I prefer to retain 
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the latter as a full species until intergradation or other additional evidence of conspecificity with 
urochrysia is demonstrated. 

Heliothrix barroti. Purple-crowned Fairy. One male with a fairly short tail was collected on 
August 14 in a sparse grove of trees at the edge of the Rio Mico; the testes were not enlarged, and 
no others of this species were seen. Zimmer (1953) considered barroti conspecific with H. aurita of 
South America. The only noticeable color difference is that in aurita both sexes have a green crown 
(concolor with the back), whereas in barroti the male has a purple crown. As such a marking is often 
important in species and sex recognition and in courtship, I prefer to retain specific rank for barroti 
until intergradation or other additional evidence of conspecificity with aurita is demonstrated. This 
case is similar to the preceding, but in this instance the color patterns of the sexes are reversed. 

Trogon massena massena. Slaty-tailed Trogon. Although this species was encountered regularly in 
mature forest and second growth in 1954, none was seen in August of 1953. The loud, repetitious 
kowp-kowp-kowp calls attracted us to the two males that were collected on July 3 and 10. The testes 
of these birds measured 64 and 4X3 mm., respectively. Colors of soft parts were: iris, buffy gray; 
orbital ring, orange red; bill, orange. The stomach of the bird taken on July 3 contained cicada remains 
and two hard, round seeds about 7 mm. in diameter. Unfortunately, the longest primaries of both 
birds are in molt and cannot be measured accurately; the tails are also in molt. Zimmer (1948) 
assigned all Nicaragua birds to the race massena and his treatment is followed here. 

Trogon rufus. Black-throated Trogon. A brown-backed, yellow-bellied trogon was shot at close 
range on July 3 and could not be preserved. It could only be this species and was presumably a female 
of the race tenellus. 

Trogon violaceus braccatus. Violaceus Trogon. An immature female (ovary not enlarged) was 
collected on August 12; another bird was seen with this one, but no others were identified with cer- 
tainty. The wings and tail of this specimen are in molt and cannot be measured accurately, but it has 
a deep yellow abdomen as in the race concinnus. Dr. Zimmer examined this bird, however, and con- 
sidered it, insofar as it can be subspecifically determined, to be a richly colored individual of braccatus. 

Chloroceryle amazona. Amazon Kingfisher. One was seen along the Rio Mico on August 16. 

Chloroceryle americana. Green Kingfisher. A pair of these birds was seen on July 11 and 12 along 
a small creek that flowed into the Rio Mico, but none could be collected. Presumably the race isthmica 
was represented. 

Galbula ruficauda. Rufous-tailed Jacamar. One was seen and heard on August 10 and once or 
twice thereafter in that month along a small stream in a strip of mature forest. None was seen in 1954. 

Notharchus macrorhynchos hyperrynchus. White-necked Puffbird. One was seen high up in a 
tall dead tree at the edge of a forest on June 27, and on July 13 a female was collected from a similar 
tree near the same spot. The ovary was perhaps slightly enlarged (largest follicle 1.5 mm.) ; the iris 
was red. The wings and tail were in molt. 

Malacoptila panamensis. White-whiskered Puffbird. The only one seen was an adult female in 
mature forest that was collected on July 3. The ovary was slightly enlarged, with follicles measuring 
2 mm. in diameter. The iris was red. The bird had on its bare abdominal skin four welts about 3.5 mm. 
wide, each with a little crater in the center containing a cluster of brilliant red eggs, possibly those 
of mites. Unlike the preceding species, this one inhabits primarily mature forest from almost ground 
level up to about 15 feet. Although the type locality of the race fuliginosa is the Rio Escondido only 
a few miles east of El Recreo, the bird discussed above has hardly any pectoral streaking and thus 
resembles the more southern form inornata. The plumage is worn, however, and the specimen cannot 
be identified unequivocally. As Richmond’s type of fuliginosa is said to be an abnormally colored bird, 
other specimens from southern and central Nicaragua should be examined to see if this name may 
properly be applied to this and more northern populations. 

Pteroglossus torquatus torquatus. Collared Aracari. Small groups of several birds each were seen 
regularly in both years in second growth and high up in mature forest. One of a pair seen on June 26 
was carrying food. A male in worn plumage was collected on June 29 and had enlarged testes measur- 
ing 11X7 mm. The iris was yellow. 

Ramphastos sulfuratus brevicarinatus. Keel-billed Toucan. In 1953 these toucans were seldom 
seen, but a male with unenlarged testes was taken at the edge of some second growth on August 20. 
The species was noted regularly in 1954, however, often in two’s. On July 5, two birds were watched 
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Fig. 3. Black-cheeked Woodpecker (Centurus pucherani), X %. 
Drawing by Don R. Eckelberry. | 
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as they seized each other’s bill by the tip and then pushed and tugged back and forth. One bird or 
the other would break away and retreat a little, perhaps to another branch, but the activity did not 
seem aggressive. 

Ramphastos swainsonii. Chestnut-mandibled Toucan. Like the preceding species, this larger one 
was seldom seen in 1953 but was observed more often in 1954. The habits seem very similar to those 
of R. sulfuratus and they are often seen together in the same situations. One male of a group of several 
birds was taken on July 13; the wings and tail were in molt. 

Piculus rubiginosus. Golden-olive Woodpecker. One bird was seen on August 13 among trees 
bordering a small stream running through cultivated fields. 

Dryocopus lineatus. Lineated Woodpecker. One was seen and heard drumming on a large dead 
tree in mature forest, but it was not collected and no others were seen. 

Centurus pucheranit pucherani. Black-cheeked Woodpecker (fig. 3). At El Recreo these wood- 
peckers were almost always found in tall dead trees at the forest edge, but elsewhere I have often seen 
them in other situations. Several birds could be found in both years high up in one hole-riddled tree 
that was clearly a nesting site at some time or other. A male was taken there on August 13 and a pair 
was collected at the same tree on July 5. None of the birds had enlarged gonads. The male taken on 
July 5 had not completed wing molt and was in generally worn plumage, but the female collected at 
the same time was in fresh plumage. The specimen taken on August 13 was also in generally fresh 
plumage. These birds are referable to C. p. pucherani as they lack the white spotting on the wing 
coverts that characterizes the more northern form perileucus. 

Veniliornis fumigatus sanguinolentus. Smoky-brown Woodpecker. This small species was encoun- 
tered only a few times and always within 4 to 10 feet of the ground in rather dark places—dense 
thickets or second-growth or mature forest, often with a group of ant tanagers and other passerines. 
An immature female was taken on August 4 and a male was collected on July 2; neither had enlarged 
gonads. The bird taken on August 4 had the wings and tail in molt. 

Phloeoceastes guatemalensis. Pale-billed Woodpecker. This large spegies ranges from almost 
ground level to the tops of large trees, and it is so often found on such small-boled, sound-looking 
trees that it may be a surface-feeder to some extent. A pair was seen near the ground among small 
trees at the edge of mature forest on August 5; a male was seen and heard giving its double-rap at the 
top of a large dead tree at a forest edge at dawn on June 25, and another bird was seen working in a 
dead stub about 30 feet high on July 12. In the absence of specimens, subspecific identity is uncertain. 

Glyphorhynchus spirurus. Wedge-billed Woodcreeper. This was the most common of the wood- 
creepers at El Recreo and was found in both second-growth and mature forest, usually at low to 
medium height. Only one bird was obtained in 1953, a female with follicles not enlarged taken on 
August 18. Two females were taken on July 4; neither had enlarged follicles. Two males taken on 
July 9 and 12, however, had enlarged testes measuring 9X6 and 75 mm., respectively. In all but 
the male taken on July 9 the rectrices were being replaced, and the process had been completed in 
that bird. The two central rectrices, which are the longest, are the last to come in. Wing molt was 
under way in all five specimens. These birds were seen in pairs in July of 1954, and males were heard 
singing. The song, a rather weak one, is described in my notes as a “whistled whinny.” A loud chink 
is sometimes given as a call note. 

The specimens have slightly more streaking on the underparts than any of eleven birds from 
Panama examined, and they are thus closer to the more northern race pectoralis than to sublestus of 
farther south, although they are not typical of the former. I am doubtful about the usefulness of 
throat color as a subspecific character in this species. 

Dendrocolaptes certhia sancti-thomae. Barred Woodcreeper. The only one of these birds seen, an 
adult male with enlarged testes (127 mm.) and an incubation patch, was collected on July 9. My 
attention was attracted to the bird by its scolding notes and loud song, which I recorded in my notes 
as téw-wee, téw-wee, téw-wee. The bird readily approached in response to crude imitations, and there 
was probably a nest nearby. 

Todd (1950) described a race, nigrirostris, from Costa Rica largely on the basis of an allegedly 
shorter and virtually all-black bill. He had examined no specimens from Nicaragua and indicated 
doubt as to what form was found there. Consequently, I examined a series of adult birds from Cen- 
tral America (excluding examples of D.c. hesperius) with the results as given below. I have measured 
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the culmen (in mm.) from the anterior edge of the nostril as this seems much more accurate than a 
measurement of the “exposed” culmen, which varies according to wear of the feathers at its base. 


Nine males from México, Honduras, and El Salvador: 25.4 to 29.2 (av. 27.7) 
Eight females from the same localities: 26.1 to 28.7 (av. 27.4) 
Five males from Nicaragua: 26.0 to 29.5 (av. 28.1) 
Four females from Nicaragua: 24.0 to 27.5 (av. 26.3) 
Eleven males from Costa Rica: 28.0 to 31.0 (av. 29.0) 
Ten females from Costa Rica: 27.0 to 30.0 (av. 28.2) 


These measurements indicate a tendency toward slightly longer bills in Costa Rican birds, with 
bill length (at least in males) gradually increasing from México on south. The greater average bill 
size of males from Costa Rica as compared with birds from more northern areas is not only too slight 
and includes too much overlap to merit nomenclatural recognition, but it represents the opposite of 
the findings of Todd; he reported that the exposed culmen averaged shorter in nine males from Costa 
Rica. As for bill color, all birds from México, Honduras, and El Salvador have light-colored areas on 
the mandible; seven out of nine Nicaragua birds are similar, but two have all-black bills. Of 24 speci- 
mens from Costa Rica (including three with unmeasured, broken culmens), only four have all-black 
bills; the rest have a variable light marking at the base of the mandible. Four unmeasured birds from 
Panama have all-black bills. There seems, then, to be a tendency toward more heavily pigmented bills 
from north to south, but it is not correlated with bill size. All-black coloration was found in both 
short (24.0) and long (30.2) bills, as were pale mandibular markings (26.0 and 31.0). Todd also gave 
slightly darker plumage color as a character of nigrirostris but did not emphasize it. There is so much 
individual variation in this species, not to mention the effects of post-mortem change, that slight 
average differences are of little or no taxonomic value. The series listed above are quite variable irre- 
spective of locality. In view of the information presented, I find it impossible to recognize nigrirostris 
and must consider the name a synonym of sancti-thomae. 

Xiphorhynchus guttatus costaricensis. Buff-throated Woodcreeper. Except for the preceding 
species, this was the least abundant of the woodcreepers at El Recreo. A male in generally worn plum- 
age and with enlarged testes (9X7 mm.) collected on August 9 was the only one seen in 1953. The 
wings were in molt in this specimen. In 1954 several were seen, usually in company with formicariids 
around army ants, and two more males were collected. One, an adult taken on July 2, had enlarged 
testes (118 mm.) ; the other, an immature bird with a shorter bill and darker plumage, was taken 
on July 5. The four lateral rectrices on the left side of the adult bird are fresh, but all the others are 
still retained and are quite worn. No other molt is evident. The skull of the immature was single- 
layered whereas that of the adult was double-layered. 

Lepidocolaptes souleyetii compressus. Streak-headed Woodcreeper. Both in 1953 and 1954 this 
species was seen regularly but singly and it could not be called common. Birds were usually found in 
small trees at the edge of second-growth forest or along stream borders. Three males were taken on 
August 14, 16, and July 11; the first of these had slightly enlarged testes, but those of the others were 
not enlarged. One female was taken on August 6; the ovary was not enlarged. El Recreo birds match 
exactly four specimens of compressus from Costa Rica and are thus referable to that race. 

Synallaxis brachyura nigrofumosa. Slaty Spinetail. This was a common bird in all low thickets 
along fence rows, stream borders, and forest edges, but its chattering call is heard much more often 
than the bird is seen. Three males were collected on August 8, 17, and 19; all had enlarged testes 
(7X4, 4X3, and 6X3 mm.). Two females were taken on August 15 and 21, and the former bird had 
a slightly enlarged ovary. The specimens taken on August 8, 19, and 21 were molting the rectrices, and 
the two central ones are the first to come in. The bird taken on August 21 also showed molt of the 
primaries. This species has a definite musky odor that is retained for many years by study skins. 

Automolus ochrolaemus hypophaeus. Buff-throated Foliage-gleaner (fig. 4). An adult male col- 
lected on July 10 was the only one seen; the skull was double-layered, and the testes measured 
4x2 mm. The base of the mandible and the tarsi, feet, and claws were all buffy. The primaries were 
in molt, and new feathers were coming in on the throat. Characteristically, the bird was gleaning dead 
foliage when discovered; it started about six feet up in a mass of old plantain leaves and had de- 
scended to within one foot of the ground when it was collected. 

Subspecific allocation of this and other specimens from Nicaragua requires detailed comment. 
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Ridgway (1911) gave the range of the race cervinigularis as southeast México through Nicaragua and 
that of hypophaeus as the Caribbean slope of Costa Rica to western Panama. He had seen only two 
specimens from Nicaragua. Ridgway commented (1911:218) on the fact that “Mexican specimens 
average decidedly deeper in color than others, especially the buff . . . and brown of pileum, the latter 
almost sooty.” Subsequently Peters (1929) described a pale race, amusos, from northeast Honduras. 
Huber (1932) assigned his one specimen from Eden, on the Caribbean slope of Nicaragua, to hypo- 
phaeus but Zimmer (1935) placed all Nicaragua specimens seen by him (all from the Caribbean slope 
or its western edge) in cervinigularis. More recently, Peters (1951) gave a complex range for cervini- 





Fig. 4. Buff-throated Foliage-gleaner (Automolus ochrolaemus), approximately 
x ¥%. Drawing by Don R. Eckelberry. 


gularis that included “Nicaragua,” but he placed birds from the “Caribbean slope of Nicaragua (Eden)” 
in hypophaeus. Actually, the range of cervinigularis as given by Peters (1951:138) is divided into two 
parts, for Nicaragua is nowhere in contact with the other localities listed and most of the intervening 
area is evidently occupied by the subspecies amusos. 

I have examined a series of Mexican specimens in the Moore Collection that includes 14 from 
Veracruz, nine from Oaxaca, and four from Chiapas; many of these were taken as recently as 1953 
and have undergone little if any post-mortem color change. These accord well with Ridgway’s de- 
scription. The deep buffy (almost orange) tone of the underparts is well marked, and there is usually 
little or no contrast in color between the throat and the breast and abdomen, although the feathers 
of the lower throat may have very dark margins and thus sharply demarcate this region. The pileum 
is indeed almost sooty and contrasts with the back although the latter is also quite dark. The name 
cervinigularis undoubtedly applies to populations having these characteristics, for the type locality is 
Cordoba, Veracruz, México. I have also examined the type series of amusos, 11 specimens from Cata- 
combas, northwest Honduras, 5 from north-central Nicaragua, and 3 from the Caribbean slope of 
Costa Rica. The specimens of amusos are distinctly paler than those of cervinigularis or hypophaeus. 
However, I am unable to see any distinctions between Nicaraguan birds and those from Costa Rica 
and must consider all of them (including the specimen from El Recreo) representatives of hypophaeus; 
they do not resemble examples of amusos or of cervinigularis from México. The Nicaragua birds are 
all fresh (1953-1955) and thus reasonably comparable to the Mexican series; the Costa Rican speci- 
mens are much older (1927-1934), but as they do not show a tendency toward more rufous coloration, 
as is usual in post-mortem change, they are considered valid for comparison. 
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Although Peters (1951) specifically included Catacombas, Honduras, in the range of cervinigularis, 
the 11 specimens I have seen from that locality (taken in 1933) seem to me much closer to hypophaeus. 
I doubt that post-mortem change is involved as no reddening of the browns is evident; also, such 
change would lessen rather than increase the resemblance to hypophaeus. Possibly Peters envisioned 
the range of cervinigularis as extending through western Honduras into northern Nicaragua; I am 
inclined to think instead that the range of hypophaeus may extend north through Nicaragua as far 
as northwest Honduras (Catacombas). 

Xenops minutus. Plain Xenops (fig. 5). Although this was a moderately common species in second- 
growth forest, only two specimens were obtained—one female on August 6, and another, with a 
double-layered skull, on June 30. Neither had enlarged ovaries. The former bird was acquiring new 
throat feathers, and the latter bird had the wings and tail in molt. New central rectrices were present, 
and new lateral ones were beginning to grow out. This soft-tailed species ranges vertically from almost 
ground level to about 15 or 20 feet up in trees and vine tangles, where its actions often suggest a parid 
of some kind. I have compared these two specimens with 14 examples of mexicanus (taken 1939-1946) 
from Oaxaca and Chiapas, two from Honduras (1933), and four examples of ridgwayi (1906, 1924— 
1928) from Costa Rica. The Nicaraguan birds seem to be intermediate but appear closer to ridgwayi 
in being slightly darker on the underparts and less buffy on the throat than mexicanus. 

Thamnophilus doliatus intermedius. Barred Antshrike. This species was found in riparian thickets, 
fence rows, or low forest edge, and males were seen and heard singing in both years. The crown 
feathers are raised and the tail vibrates while the bird sings. A female taken on August 19 had en- 
larged follicles (21.5 mm.), and the plumage is rather heavily marked with black on the under- 
parts. The throat streaks are quite distinct, and the underparts are narrowly barred with black. 

Thamnophilus punctatus atrinucha. Slaty Antshrike. Two females of this species were collected. 
One taken on August 19 was accompanied by what appeared to be a juvenal male, but the ovary of 
the female seemed like that of an immature bird. The second specimen was one of a pair encountered 
on June 30, and the birds were quite uwary. The latter female had follicles measuring 3 mm., an 
incubation patch, and a double-layered skull. In both instances this species was encountered about 
eight feet up in dense second growth. 

Cymbilaimus lineatus fasciatus. Fasciated Antshrike. A few of these birds were seen in both years, 
but they were not common. All those observed were at the edge of mature forest or in well-developed 
second growth and were found 8 to 15 feet up in trees or vine tangles. Two males were taken, one on 
August 24 and one on July 12. Both had slightly enlarged testes (32 mm.) ; the skull of the bird 
taken on July 12 was noted as double-layered. The iris was red. 

Taraba major melanocrissus. Great Antshrike. One immature male taken in dense second growth 
on August 21 was the only individual seen. I located the bird on its perch about three feet above 
ground only by its repeated call, a low churr. The testes were not enlarged, and the iris was pale 
grayish brown, not red as in adults. 

Myrmotherula fulviventris costaricensis. Fulvous-bellied Antwren. This was a fairly common 
species in dense second-growth and mature forest, and it ranged from almost ground level to the tops 
of large trees although usually it was found at lower levels. In both years these antwrens were found 
in small flocks or perhaps family groups, often in company with other small passerines. Several times 
they were found associated with Sulphur-rumped Flycatchers (Myiobius barbatus) with no other 
species present. One adult male with enlarged testes (42 mm.) was taken on August 11, and females 
were taken on August 10 and 23 and on July 12, the latter from a tree-top flock. None had enlarged 
ovaries. All birds of both sexes had grayish white irides, and the adult male and the female taken on 
August 23 had the primaries in molt. 

Microrhopias quixensis virgata. Dot-winged Antwren. Small flocks of these birds were seen reg- 
ularly in second-growth and mature forest, especially around clumps of wild bamboo. Like the preced- 
ing form, this one may be found from low growth to the tree tops. Two males were taken on August 15 
and one on August 16, and a female was taken on August 23. None had enlarged gonads, but the 
two males showed molt of remiges and rectrices. On August 11 I watched a female feeding a moth to 
a full-grown juvenile; the moth was too big, and both birds tugged at it until it broke up into pieces 
small enough to swallow. This species is unusual in that the skin can be turned over the skull only 
with difficulty and usually splits in the process; this is not true of Myrmotherula fulviventris. 
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Fig. 5. Plain Xenops (Xenops minutus), natural size. Drawing by Don R. Eckelberry. 


Cercomacra tyrannina crepera. Dusky Antbird. This was probably the most common formicariid 
at El Recreo and was abundant in second growth and at the edge of mature forest. The species is gen- 
erally found less than six feet above ground in dense vegetation, and it was often mistaken for some- 
thing more desirable from the standpoint of the collector. Consequently, six males were taken on 
August 6, 8, 10, 11, 16, and 22; all but the last had slightly enlarged testes (31 to 52.5 mm.). 
Females with slightly enlarged ovaries were taken on August 16 and 22. All but the males taken on 
August 10 and 22 show molt of the remiges and rectrices. 

Gymnocichla nudiceps chiroleuca. Bare-crowned Antbird. A pair of these birds was encountered 
in a dense thicket at the interface of a clearing and a section of second growth on August 21. The 
male was giving a rolling chatter, and the female was hopping along a slender horizontal branch two 
feet above the ground. I collected her but could not obtain the male. The female’s stomach was 
crammed with insect remains and also included a small young lizard (Anolis limifrons). The bird’s 
ovary was not noticeably enlarged and the skull was single-layered; the bare skin of the face was 
bright blue. 

On July 12, two or three pairs of this species were among a group of birds around a trail of army 
ants in mature forest. The group included Gymnopithys, Hylophylax, Henicorhina, and the adult 
Neomorphus mentioned previously. The brown female Gymnocichlas were much more retiring than 
the conspicuous males. Both sexes ranged from just a few inches above ground up into vine tangles 
as high as eight feet; I did not see them alight on the ground itself. The males frequently gave a 
whee-eép call, and the wings were drooped and the tail fanned open and shut somewhat like a Euth- 
lypis or Setophaga; sometimes the tail was wagged up and down slightly. The crown is not actually 
bare, but the feathers on its anterior part are sparse and bristle-like so that the bright blue skin shows 
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through clearly. The naked skin of the face is also bright blue, and this color and the white wing bars 
contrast with the glossy black of the rest of the plumage to make the adult male a striking bird. 
Although these and the other formicariids seemed much agitated in the presence of the ants, I did not 
see them eat any or do much feeding of any kind. 

A lone immature male without the white wing bars was taken from a vine tangle where it perched 
quietly a few yards from the main flock. Its testes were not enlarged, the skull was single-layered, the 
facial skin was bright blue, and the tarsi and feet were bluish gray. This specimen is extensively in molt. 

Myrmeciza exsul exsul. Chestnut-backed Antbird. One adult male was collected on August 3 in 
dense second growth at the edge of the airstrip at Bluefields; the testes were slightly enlarged (3 1.5 
mm.). An immature male with unenlarged testes was taken at El] Recreo on August 11, and another 
male, probably sub-adult, was collected on July 10 (testes 22.5 mm.). The latter two birds have a 
few brown feathers on the underparts and lack the white streak along the bend of the wing that adult 
males have. The skin of almost the entire head of the fully adult male was bright chalky blue, paler 
than in the preceding species; this color extended over the face, anterior part of crown, and chin of 
the sub-adult, and it was less bright over about the same area in the immature. However, only the 
facial area is unfeathered and the skin color is not visible on other parts of the head in the living bird. 

This species was often heard in a small patch of mature forest although the birds were not fre- 
quently seen. The vocalizations heard were as described by Eisenmann (1952), except that one adult 
was heard on June 30 giving a single-note, whistled call and a song consisting of a loud series ot 
whistles ascending in pitch. As was true of others heard, the bird could be traced by its calls as it 
moved through the forest at about the same speed as a slowly-walking man; it finally flew up on a 
branch about five feet above ground at the edge of a trail. My shot missed, and no sound could be 
elicited from the bird by any imitated calls after that. This species was usually seen less than four feet 
above ground and occasionally on the ground. Several times individuals were found associated with 
Myrmotherula and Gymnopithys around army ants. 

Formicarius analis umbrosus. Black-faced Antthrush. In 1953 only one of: these birds was re- 
corded, a male taken on August 16, but this was probably because we had not learned its calls. Three 
other males were taken on June 27, July 2 and 6, and a female was collected on July 9. All of these 
birds, including the August one, had enlarged gonads; the testis size ranged from 9X4 to 156 mm., 
and the follicles of the female were 2 mm. in diameter. Notes on skull condition are: June 27, male, 
skull double; July 2, male, single-layered but granular. Color of soft parts: iris, brown; skin around 
eye, whitish with faint bluish tinge. The stomach of the bird of July 2 contained a lizard (Anolis sp.) 
that was 15 mm. in snout-vent length. As one of the Bare-crowned Antbirds had also eaten an Anolis, 
it may be that small lizards form a regular part of the diet of these formicariids. 

The usual call of this species consists of three wistful-sounding whistles, the first higher than the 
latter two which are on the same pitch, as described by Eisenmann (1952). Occasionally only the first 
two notes are given, and sometimes as many as eight notes were heard following the first. I did not 
hear the series of ascending whistles described by Blake (1953). The birds were heard calling at almost 
all times of day in heavily shaded second-growth and mature forest. Imitation of the calls usually 
brought replies and often a close approach by the bird, which resembles a small chicken or rail as it 
walks along craning its neck and twitching its cocked-up tail. This is essentially a terrestrial species, 
but one flew up and alighted on a branch five feet up in response to an imitation of the call. All others 
were seen walking on the ground. They seem to be solitary birds, at least in the summer months, and 
they were never seen in company with other formicariids around army ants although their calls were 
sometimes heard close by. 

Gymnopithys leucaspis olivascens. Bicolored Antbird. Two pairs only were seen in 1953, one on 
August 10 and the other on August 16. Each time the two birds suddenly flew up and alighted close 
together, not venturing more than a few inches above the ground. In each instance the male was col- 
lected, and in both the testes were enlarged (64 mm.). The wings of both birds were in molt. In 
1954, several individuals were usually found around army ants in company with other formicariids 
such as Gymnocichla, Myrmeciza, and Hylophylax. Two males and a female were taken on July 2. 
All three had double-layered skulls, and the skin of the face was chalky blue. The testes of both males 
were enlarged (53 mm.), and the female had an incubation patch although the ovary was not en- 
larged. Another female with unenlarged follicles was taken on July 5. 
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I rarely observed this species on the ground although it was usually seen less than three feet up. 
Even when no ants are present, the birds often cling to small vertical stems an inch or so above 
ground in what looks like an awkward position when it would seem much easier to alight on the soil 
itself. The only call heard was a low chirrr, as described by Eisenmann (1952). 

Hylophylax naevioides capnitis. Spotted Antbird. This rather small species was not seen more 
than six feet above the ground and was not observed to alight on it. One female was taken on August 
16 in a second-growth thicket along a river bank with a large mixed flock of passerines including other 
formicariids, flycatchers, wrens, honeycreepers, tanagers, and fringillids. The ovary of the specimen 
was perhaps slightly enlarged, and the tail was in molt. The male of a pair was taken in mature forest 
on August 24; the song of this bird was as described by Skutch (1946). On July 5, a female with 
unenlarged follicles was collected from a flock including ant tanagers, wrens, woodcreepers, and 
several formicariids that was following a trail of army ants. The stomach of this bird contained spider 
parts but no ant remains. Two males were observed on July 12 with another group of formicariids 
and wrens over army ants; these birds took no notice of me as I stood motionless, and several times 
they came to within arm’s length. One of these males kept chasing the other, approaching with spread 
tail and raised body feathers. The chestnut-colored back feathers were especially fluffed out, revealing 
conspicuously the large white patch that is ordinarily concealed. This threat display has also been 
described by Skutch (1946). Many short notes were uttered with the display. 

Phaenostictus mcleannani saturatus. Ocellated Antthrush. The only one identified with certainty 
was an adult male collected on July 5 from the group of birds mentioned in the account of the pre- 
ceding species. This bird had a double-layered skull and enlarged testes measuring 6X3 mm.; it was 
collected as it alighted on a vertical stem about two feet above ground in dense second-growth forest. 
The stomach contained spider parts but no ant remains. The skin of the face was bright blue, and 
the tarsi and feet were grayish flesh color; the wings and tail were in molt. Two other long-tailed 
formicariids seen in the same flock were probably this species. The brilliant blue face and the warm- 
toned ocellated plumage make this one of the handsomest of Central American formicariids. 

Grallaria fulviventris dives. Fulvous-bellied Antpitta. Although this was one of the commonest 
formicariids at El Recreo, only two individuals were actually seen. This terrestrial species inhabits the 
densest thickets in second-growth and mature forest, and except for its distinctive call it might go 
completely undetected. The song consists of a rapid series of about 11 whistled notes (rarely as few 
as seven) slightly ascending in pitch. At least one and often two or three singers could be heard in 
almost any part of the forest at any time of day. The birds were heard regularly from the same thick- 
ets; they averaged about 100 yards apart and they are presumably rather sedentary. The song is 
easily imitated and the birds respond readily, but getting a glimpse of one is another matter alto- 
gether. The utter exasperation that follows endless futile attempts to coax into view a vocalizing bird 
that is only a few feet away but which remains defiantly invisible can only be experienced and not 
described. Were it not for a happy accident on July 4, when an adult male was “called” into an open 
area on the ground and was collected, I would still be unaware of the identity of this common species. 
The specimen had a double-layered skull and enlarged testes (44 mm.) ; the tarsi and feet were pale 
grayish flesh color. One other was decoyed into partial view at a later date, but my shot missed. 

It is interesting that the very similar-appearing species G. perspicillata has a similar song (Eisen- 
mann, 1952) but one which differs in having three couplets at the end; this was never the case with 
G. fulviventris. 

Pipra mentalis mentalis. Red-capped Manakin. The green females and immature males were seen 
much more often than the colorful adult males, especially in August, 1953, when only one of the latter 
was seen. In 1954 adult males were encountered more often and several times were seen regularly in 
certain thickets. The species was common in both second-growth and mature forest from almost 
ground level up to about 12 feet. One adult male with a double-layered skull was taken on June 24; 
the testes were not enlarged, and the new feathers of the head and wings are not yet fully grown out. 
Immature males in green plumage were taken on August 10 and 18, and females were collected on 
August 6, 11, and 17. None had enlarged gonads and none was in molt. An unsexed bird in green 
plumage was taken on July 11. 

Manacus candei. White-collared Manakin. The loud snapping by the males of this common species 
was heard regularly in both second-growth and mature forest from almost ground level up to about 
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eight feet. Green-plumaged birds were often seen a few feet higher, but in general the adult males at 
least seemed to range a little lower than those of the preceding species. 

The adult males make both a loud, sharp, snapping sound and an equally loud but rolling crrrack. 
The snap seems to be accompanied by a quick flit of the wings, while the rolling or ripping sound is 
associated with a rapid, spasmodic flutter. These and several other sounds on which I do not have 
accurate notes seem to be quite similar to those of Manacus vitellinus (Chapman, 1935). In August, 
an adult male was seen and heard regularly in a small patch of mature forest around an oval area 
measuring about 43 feet that was clear of all leaves so that only bare earth showed; presumably 
this was a display area. 

On July 13, two birds in green plumage of unknown sex were observed in an interesting perform- 
ance. From a branch about 15 or 20 feet away and about 12 feet up, a bird swooped to a horizontal 
strand of vine, often uttering a zweeep note in flight. The vine was also about 12 feet high. On alight- 
ing, the bird bowed so that its head was level with the perch and turned itself at an angle of about 30° 
to the long axis of the vine. In this position it backed along the vine for a few inches to as much as 
two or three feet, quivering noticeably all the while. No note was given. Often the bird quickly changed 
position by about 60° in a right-left direction, so that its head and tail each moved to the opposite 
side of the vine, or it reversed itself completely and then moved backward in the opposite direction. 
Both birds performed in this manner several times. Once both birds alighted at opposite ends of the 
vine and backed toward each other, but they stopped when still a few inches apart. Once one gave 
several moderately loud snaps, accompanied by a rapid wing-flit, just after alighting and before start- 
ing its back-up. This behavior is so similar to that described in Pipra mentalis (Chapman, 1935; 
Skutch, 1949) and P. erythrocephala (Snow, 1956) that it causes me to doubt the correctness of my 
identification of these green-plumaged individuals. Nevertheless, my field notes are quite specific that 
the birds in question were the orange-legged Manacus candei, and the best course seems to be to refer 
the observation to that species pending future confirmation or refutation. 

Adult males were taken on August 15 (testes 5X3 mm.) and July 4 (testes 73 mm.) ; two adult 
females and a juvenal female were taken on August 6, and three other adult females were collected on 
August 7 and July 9 and 12. None had enlarged gonads. The color of the tarsi and feet was orange in 
all specimens. 

Schiffornis turdinus verae-pacis. Thrush-like Manakin. As this plain-colored, un-manakin-like 
species is easily overlooked or mistaken for an immature ant tanager in the dim light of the forest 
undergrowth, it is hard to make an accurate estimate of its abundance. Two specimens were obtained 
—a female on August 9 and a male with slightly enlarged testes (52 mm.) on August 24. Another 
was seen on the latter day, and all three birds were noted no higher than four feet above ground in 
mature forest. 

Pachyramphus polychopterus cinereiventris. White-winged Becard. Adult males were seen on 
June 25 and on August 14, and specimens were collected on July 2 and August 10. Both had enlarged 
testes measuring 8X6 and 8x4 mm., respectively. On August 24 an adult female and an immature 
male were taken; the ovary of the female was slightly enlarged. The young male’s plumage is similar 
to that of a female but a bit darker and more richly colored, with a blackish pileum, and the mandible 
is black instead of horn color. 

This species was usually encountered at the forest edge at heights of 8 to 10 feet on up to the 
crowns of large trees. On July 10, an adult male and a female-plumaged bird were both heard singing; 
the song consisted of four or five variable notes followed by seven or eight soft, whistled notes of a 
sweet quality. A second female-plumaged bird was present and approached the first as though begging 
to be fed, and I therefore feel that the singing one was probably an adult female. Skutch (19546) has 
described the songs of this species in detail. 

Tityra semifasciata. Masked Tityra. Three specimens of this species were collected. The species 
was seen only in 1953 in small flocks among berry-bearing trees along a stream border. Two adult 
males were taken on August 15 and 22, and both had much enlarged testes; one female (an immature?) 
without enlarged follicles was collected on August 12. The wings of the males measure 121 and 119 mm. 
The inner primaries are being replaced on one of these, but the longest ones are still unmolted and the 
measurement is thus valid. The plumage of both birds is generally worn. I have compared them with 
examples of personata from Chiapas, México, in comparable plumage condition and with specimens of 
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costaricensis from Costa Rica, and I find them intermediate—paler on back and pileum than personata 
but not as whitish as costaricensis, and closer in size to the latter race. I have not been able to compare 
the female with a bird in comparable plumage, but it is even paler than adult females of personata 
I have seen. These specimens indicate that the range of costaricensis probably extends farther north 
on the Caribbean than on the Pacific slope of Central America (Wetmore, 1944). 

Colonia colonus leuconota. Long-tailed Tyrant. This striking species was found at two locations 
among large dead trees in semi-open fields. These birds were always seen on high lookout perches at 
least 40 feet up and usually higher. A female taken on July 5 did not show enlargement of the ovary, 
but one taken on August 22 had follicles 3 mm. in diameter. 

Tyrannus melancholicus chloronotus. Tropical Kingbird. These birds were found abundantly in 
all open or edge situations where lookout perches from three to 100 feet above ground were available. 
An adult male in worn plumage taken on July 10 had testes 54 mm. in diameter, and an adult female 
collected on August 11 was in worn plumage with the tail in molt; the ovary was not enlarged. A nest 
with two juveniles almost ready to leave was found on July 12 in a small tree in a wet meadow. The 
nest was six feet above ground and quite conspicuous. 

M yiodynastes luteiventris luteiventris. Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher. A small stream running through 
cleared fields was bordered by bamboo clumps and slender trees that bore an abundance of berries in 





August, and in that month the trees fairly swarmed with birds of many species, including several 
kinds of flycatchers. Only two individuals of this species were encountered, however, an adult male 
taken on August 13 in worn plumage with slightly enlarged testes, and a second bird seen on August 22 
at the same place. 

M yiozetetes similis texensis. Social Flycatcher. This and the following species were abundant and 
conspicuous at the forest edge and wherever there were suitable perches in cultivated and cleared areas. 
Two specimens were taken—an adult female in worn plumage on June 28 (ovary not enlarged), and 
an adult male on August 13 with the wings, tail and throat feathers in molt; the testes were not en- 
larged. On July 4, one of this species was seen carrying nesting material, but no nests were seen. 

Both M. similis and M. granadensis seem to have very similar habits, and as their appearance is 
also quite similar they are often difficult to distinguish. However, both species are highly vocal and the 
calls as described in my notes differ as follows: similis sounds like the Spanish word cuchillo (knife)— 
chee, chee, cu-chi'llo cuchi’llo; granadensis—kis, kis, kis-ka’dee kis-ka’dee. I was unable to detect any 
behavioral differences and never noted any interspecific conflict even when the birds perched only a 
few feet from one another in the same small tree. Large numbers of adults and juveniles of both 
forms were seen feeding on berries along the stream border noted in connection with M yiodynastes. 
The lack of conflict between these very similar congeneric species occupying the same ecologic niche 
is in accord with the observations of Skutch (1951). 

M viozetetes granadensis granadensis. Gray-capped Flycatcher. A pair was collected on June 28, 
1954; both were in worn plumage, and the testes of the male measured 107 mm. The iris was grayish. 
Two males in molt and with slightly enlarged testes were taken on August 13 and August 20. For 
discussion of habits, see M. similis. 

Pitangus sulphuratus guatimalensis. Kiskadee Flycatcher. Although this was a fairly common 
species along stream borders, only one specimen was collected. This was a female taken on August 22; 
it had slightly enlarged follicles (1.5 mm.). The bird had not completed its molt but most of its new 
feathers are present; it is even darker and more richly rufous on the back, wings, and tail than nine 
adults of guatimalensis from El Salvador. On July 1, one was seen repeatedly snatching something 
from the surface of the water of a small pond, and on August 22 several were seen feeding on berries 
in company with the three preceding species and several others. 

M yiarchus tuberculifer nigricapillus. Dusky-capped Flycatcher. The melancholy note of this species 
was heard daily at the forest edge, where these birds were common among the smaller trees. Six speci- 
mens, none with enlarged gonads, were collected in varying states of plumage, as follows: female, 
June 27, entire plumage very worn; male, June 30, very worn, pin feathers on right side of crown; 
male, August 10, fresh body plumage, wing and tail in molt; female, August 11, same; male, August 20, 
all feathers fresh except several outer remiges and rectrices; male, August 21, entire plumage fresh. 
Flycatchers of this species appeared to be feeding on berries on August 22. 

Contopus cinereus brachytarsus. Tropical Pewee. This was another common bird around forest 
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edges, stream borders, and cultivated areas where perches were available. The Tropical Pewee seems 
to be a low-ranging form that is usually found from 5 to 15 feet above ground. Four specimens, all 
males with unenlarged testes, were taken on August 13, 18, 21 and 22. The bird taken on August 18 
is a full grown juvenile, and the others all show molt of the remiges and rectrices. In these specimens, 
the replacement of rectrices is from lateral to medial, which is just the reverse of the sequence in the 
other flycatchers discussed here. 

Terenotriccus erythurus fulvigularis. Ruddy-tailed Flycatcher. This small species was seen infre- 
quently and always within rather mature forest. An immature male in worn plumage was taken on 
August 7. The call is a high, thin-sounding cheé-twit. 

Aphanotriccus capitalis. Tawny-chested Flycatcher. Only one of these small flycatchers was seen, 
and this was an adult male taken about eight or ten feet above ground in an area of well-shaded 
second growth on July 9. The testes were not enlarged. The species is known only from the Caribbean 
slopes of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and it is apparently very rare in collections; the present specimen 
seems to be the first from Nicaragua since Nutting (1884) obtained one at Los Sabalos. 

Myiobius barbatus aureatus. Sulphur-rumped Flycatcher. One specimen of this moderately com- 
mon species was collected—a female on August 6, ovary not enlarged, with the ventral plumage ex- 
tremely worn. On August 7, a full-grown juvenile was seen begging from two adults. These flycatchers 
inhabit well-shaded second-growth or mature forest at low levels, usually about 3 to 12 feet above 
ground; they are generally active and frequently spread and close the rectrices in a “fan-tail” manner. 
Often they are seen in company with manakins, ant tanagers, and formicariids, especially Myrmo- 
therula fulviventris. I have examined specimens of M. barbatus from South America and agree with 
Zimmer (1939) that the Central American forms are conspecific with that species. 

Onychorhynchus mexicanus fraterculus. Northern Royal Flycatcher. Two individuals only were 
encountered. On June 25, one was seen in shady second growth gathering food and flying off with it 
in its beak ; evidently there was a nest in the vicinity. On August 24, an immature female was collected 
in a similar habitat; like the other one seen, it stayed low—5 to 10 feet above ground. The measure- 
ments of the one specimen (wing, 76.5; tail, 63.7; exposed culmen, 21.5 mm.) and its color place it in 
the race fraterculus. 

Platyrinchus coronatus superciliaris. Golden-crowned Spadebill. One male with a granular but not 
double-layered skull, unenlarged testes, and wings and tail in molt was collected on July 5. It was 
perched about five feet above ground in mature forest. Two others were seen in a similar habitat on 
August 24 when they flew up suddenly, scolding each other and raising their golden crown feathers. 

Tolmomyias sulphurescens cinereiceps. Yellow-olive Flycatcher. A female with an unenlarged 
ovary was taken on August 6; no others were seen. 

Todirostrum cinereum finitimum. Common Tody-Flycatcher. This was a common bird in the 
trees along streams, especially those running through open fields. A male taken on August 7 and two 
collected on August 13 did not have enlarged testes; those of a male taken on August 8 were slightly 
enlarged. An unsexed bird was also taken on August 13. On July 1, a nest was being built by a pair 
of these birds about 12 feet up near the end of a small branch of a wild guava tree along a stream. 

Todirostrum sylvia schistaceiceps. Slate-headed Tody-Flycatcher. This species was as common 
as the preceding, but it was always found at the edge of or within second-growth forest at low levels 
(3 to 10 feet up) and usually where there were thickets or tangles. A male with slightly enlarged 
testes was collected on August 6, and a female with an unenlarged ovary was taken on August 7. The 
call note is an easily recognized chik purr. 

Capsiempis flaveola. Yellow Tyrannulet. Flocks of these little flycatchers were commonly encoun- 
tered at the forest edge and along stream borders, always at levels less than 10 feet above ground. 
When quiet, these birds usually perch more or less upright like tyrannids, but when on the move they 
remind one of a flock of Bush-tits (Psaltriparus) or small parulids. A female taken on August 8 had 
slightly enlarged follicles, and a male taken on August 12 had testes measuring 6X4 mm. A male col- 
lected on August 22 apparently had two pairs of testes—one pair only 1 mm. in diameter, and the other 
pair enlarged to 5X3 mm. Zimmer (1955) suggested that the Nicaraguan population may differ from 
semiflava of southern Central America; I have not seen specimens from Costa Rica and Panama and 
thus cannot comment. 

Elaenia flavogaster saturata. Yellow-bellied Elaenia. Along stream borders and trees at the edges 
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of clearings this was a common bird. Two males, one an immature and one an adult with slightly 
enlarged testes, were taken on August 22, and two females with unenlarged ovaries were collected on 
August 25. All were molting the wing and tail feathers. These Nicaragua birds all show the dark dorsal 
and ventral coloration used by Brodkorb (1943) to distinguish the race saturata, and compared with 
examples of subpagana from El Salvador they appear much darker. In fact, they are darker ventrally 
than two topotypes of saturata from Palenque, Chiapas, in the Moore Collection, but this is probably 
because of the fresh condition of body plumage in the Nicaragua specimens. 

Tyranniscus vilissimus parvus. Paltry Tyrannulet. Two males were collected, both in small trees 
at the forest edge. One in worn plumage, with testes not enlarged, was collected on August 20; one in 
fresh plumage with enlarged testes (43 mm.) was taken on August 21. 

Progne chalybea chalybea. Gray-breasted Martin. These birds were usually seen in flocks over the 
Rio Mico or high over open fields. A female taken on June 25 had an incubation patch and follicles 
1 mm. in diameter; it was in worn plumage. 

Stelgidopteryx ruficollis uropygialis. Rough-winged Swallow. No birds of this species were iden- 
tified with certainty in 1953, but some were seen at close range on July 1, 1954, and an adult female 
in worn plumage, follicles not enlarged, and with the primaries in molt, was collected on July 9. Even 
in worn condition the color characters of uropygialis are evident, and the pale rump seems to be a 
good field mark. Doubtless many individuals of this species were among the flocks of swallows seen 
high up over the river and fields at various times in both years. 

Atticora cyanoleuca patagonica. Blue and White Swallow. A female of this migrant form from 
South America was taken on July 9 in company with the other three species of swallows. The skull 
was double-layered, but the sparseness of steel blue feathers among those of the back suggest that 
the bird is a subadult individual. The plumage was generally worn, and the follicles were not enlarged. 
This specimen has been discussed in a previous publication (Howell, 1955). 

Iridoprocne albilinea albilinea. Mangrove Swallow. In both years these swallows were seen daily 
along the Rio Mico, and they usually perched on branches and snags that projected just above the 
surface of the water. In late June and in July, 1954, Mangrove Swallows were more often seen over 
fields away from the river, and a pair apparently had a nest under the galvanized iron sheeting on the 
roof of the station’s main building. An adult male with unenlarged testes was collected on June 28 
and an adult female with an incubation patch but without enlarged follicles was taken on July 9. 

Psilorhinus mexicanus cyanogenys. White-tipped Brown Jay. These jays were found everywhere 
except inside mature forest and were usually encountered in groups of three to six that ranged from 
almost ground level to the tops of large trees. A male and a female were collected on June 28; the 
gonads of the male only were slightly enlarged, and the plumage of both birds is very worn. A male 
and a female were taken on the same day for parasitological examination but were not saved as skins. 
They were in very worn plumage and had double-layered skulls and dark brown bills with yellow 
bases; the testes of the male were enlarged (86 mm.), and the ovary of the female was well-devel- 
oped although no follicles were enlarged. A female collected on August 16 had completed molt of the 
head, breast, back, most of the wings, and the central pair of rectrices; the abdominal feathers seem 
fairly unworn and may also be fresh. The ovary of this bird appeared slightly enlarged. 

Thryothorus thoracicus thoracicus. Stripe-breasted Wren. This species was found in second- 
growth and mature forest from the ground itself (under thickets) up to about 12 feet in trees or vine 
tangles. On July 4 these wrens were heard singing, and the song consisted of about six high-pitched, 
piercing whistles, all on the same note but increasing in volume. An adult male collected on this day 
had testes measuring 6X3 mm.; the plumage is in good condition, and the iris was red. Two females 
were collected on August 11, and the ovaries were not enlarged. A full-grown juvenal female taken 
on August 12 was in molt, with streaked throat and breast feathers replacing the uniform gray of a 
juvenile. 

Thryothorus nigricapillus costaricensis. Bay Wren. This handsome species was encountered only 
a few times, always less than five feet above ground and usually in dense thickets. Birds were heard 
singing a loud, ringing song on July 10 along a large stream, at the exact locality where a single bird 
was seen gathering nest material on August 14 of the previous year. The latter bird gave a harsh, chat- 
tering call. Single birds were also seen on August 10 and July 12. No specimens were obtained at El 
Recreo, but a male in good plumage with unenlarged testes was taken at Bluefields on August 3. 
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Thryothorus maculipectus. Spot-breasted Wren. Like T. thoracicus, this species is an inhabitant 
of thickets near the ground and of vine tangles that extend up into trees for about 12 to 15 feet. At 
El Recreo this wren was the less common of the two. A juvenal male and juvenal female were taken 
on August 6 and 7, respectively, and both of these birds were replacing the plain dusky feathers of the 
throat and breast with black and white ones. These specimens are of the same age as the juvenile of 
T. thoracicus taken on August 12, indicating that the breeding season of the two species coincides at 
least in part. Three or four birds, possibly a family group, were seen working through a vine tangle 
on August 8. 

Although there are only two published records (Ridgway, 1887; Huber, 1932) of this species in 
Nicaragua (both overlooked by Hellmayr, 1934, who lists none), the Spot-breasted Wren is found 
throughout the entire Caribbean slope of the country. In the U.C.L.A. collection and that of the 
American Museum of Natural History there are specimens from the Rio Coco in the north to Los 
Sabalos on the Rio San Juan in the south. On the basis of geographical probability these birds should 
represent the race petersi, described by Griscom (1930) in his review of the species. This form is said 
to differ from adjacent ones in having a stouter bill and either “less russet” (Griscom, 1930:7) or 
“more russet” (Hellmayr, 1934:204) coloration of the upper parts. I have compared Nicaragua birds 
with a large series at the American Museum of Natural History from México, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras, and I have also examined the type and type series of petersi at the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology and compared them with specimens from other parts of Central America. I must confess that 
the alleged color differences of petersi escape me completely. The bill size also seems to vary so much 
individually over the range of several races that it is at best of dubious taxonomic value. Some birds 
from Guatemala (“varians”) have bills just as massive as some “petersi” from Honduras, and some 
of the latter have slender bills. I am therefore unable to recognize petersi as distinct from umbrinus ; 
re-examination of the other races might show that recognition of even fewer is in order. 

After examining a large series of the maculipectus and rutilus groups from Central and South 
America, I am not convinced that Hellmayr (1934) was correct in uniting the two as a single species. 
T. maculipectus occurs from México through Nicaragua, and 7. rutilus ranges from western Costa Rica 
south through Panama and much of South America. The ranges of the two are nowhere known to be 
in contact, but there is no evident ecologic barrier separating them. The two forms are closely similar 
in color pattern of the upperparts but are usually quite different ventrally. Several South American 
races of the rutilus group resemble maculipectus in having various amounts of black spotting on the 
breast and abdomen. One of these, the race paucimaculatus of Ecuador and Pert, reserables maculi- 
pectus quite closely, but paucimaculatus and the other “spotted” races are separated from the range 
of maculipectus by a great distance and by a race (hyperythrus) of the unspotted rutilus type. The 
genus Thryothorus, like many others in the Troglodytidae, includes some unquestioned species that 
are very similar in appearance. The fact that maculipectus-like color characters appear in far-removed 
rutilus populations is not necessarily evidence of specific identity and is less convincing than if the 
characters of the two groups merged together where (and if) their ranges met. For these reasons, I 
prefer to retain maculipectus as a species until more definite evidence to the contrary is available. 

Troglodytes musculus intermedius. Southern House Wren. At El Recreo this species seems to have 
become at least partly as domesticated as its northern congener, for the birds were always found 
around the houses or along hedges at the edges of clearings. These wrens were seen and heard singing 
every day as they hopped over the lawns and around the base of the guest house where we stayed. 
The four specimens collected are all in extremely worn plumage and had enlarged gonads—a male, 
July 3, testes 6X3 mm.; a male, August 13, testes 66 mm.; and two females, August 18, with fol- 
licles as large as 3 mm. 

Henicorhina leucosticta tropaea. White-breasted Wood-Wren. These wrens were found on or near 
the ground in well-shaded second-growth or mature forest, often in company with ant tanagers or 
formicariids. Songs were heard at almost any time, even during hard continuous rain. I noticed one of 
these birds that was hopping about among army ants pick up a small green caterpillar, but no feeding 
on ants was seen. An adult male, testes 53 mm., was taken on June 24, and another with gonads of 
the same size was collected on August 23. An immature male and female were taken on August 10 
and 16, respectively, and a full-grown juvenal male was collected on August 24. The latter has a gray 
breast and is strikingly similar in color to the adult H. prostheleuca. 
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Cyphorhinus phaeocephalus richardsoni. Song Wren. The calls and songs of these wrens always 
announced their presence; they were usually found moving along less than a yard from the ground 
but occasionally a few feet higher. The notes are as described by Eisenmann (1952). The females sing 
at least occasionally, for both members of a pair collected on June 24 were vocalizing. The wrens were 
usually seen in pairs, and often they were in company with ant tanagers, wood-wrens, and formicariids. 
Nine specimens of this abundant species were collected. Of the pair taken on June 24, the male but not 
the female had enlarged gonads; the latter bird was molting the primaries and had pin-feathers on the 
throat and breast. Another female taken on that day had an unenlarged ovary and was not in molt. 
An adult male taken on July 5 was extensively in molt. A female with slightly enlarged follicles was 
taken on August 9, and males were taken on August 11, 16, and 24. Three of these had slightly enlarged 
testes (32 and 3X3 mm.), including one bird taken on August 24 with a single-layered skull; the 
other taken on that date had minute testes. 

El Recreo birds are near topotypes of richardsoni, and this series of nine confirms Zimmer’s (1932) 
diagnosis that richardsoni could hardly be distinguished from lawrencii of Panama were it not for the 
existence of the intervening race infuscatus in Costa Rica. 

Turdus grayi. Clay-colored Robin. These robins were abundant in low second growth, stream 
borders, cultivated areas, bamboo groves, and on the lawns about the houses. They were especially 
numerous in berry-bearing trees where flycatchers were also common in August. Many spot-breasted 
juveniles were seen in that month and in late June and July of 1954 also. On August 8, as I took 
shelter from a sudden rainstorm under a large Ficus tree at the river’s edge, a robin flew in hurriedly 
and settled on a nest about 15 feet up just as the rain arrived. 

Two adult males collected on July 1 and 3 had greatly enlarged testes (128 and 16X7 mm.) ; 
the first bird was in very worn plumage, but that of the second was fresh. An adult female taken on 
July 4 had an incubation patch, two large follicles 5 and 8 mm. in diameter, and was molting the 
secondaries and rectrices. An adult female collected on August 8 also had an incubation patch but only 
slightly enlarged follicles; it was in worn plumage and was not molting. These data suggest a long 
breeding season of the species in this area. 

The worn condition of all but one of these specimens makes subspecific identification impossible. 
Miller and Griscom (1925) described a supposedly large race, megas, from Nicaragua, but it has not 
been widely recognized, possibly because the authors gave measurements of only four specimens of the 
new form. The one unworn bird is rather large (wing, 128.5 mm.; tail, 106.5 mm.), but more fresh 
material is needed to reach a satisfactory conclusion. 

Polioptila plumbea superciliaris. Tropical Gnatcatcher. Gnatcatchers were seen fairly regularly 
at the edge of fields where small trees grew, and once, on August 23, a small mixed flock of this species 
and Hylophilus decurtatus was seen moving and feeding through the trees about 20 feet above ground 
in a narrow strip of mature forest. Two males collected on August 8 did not have enlarged testes and 
were not in molt; the plumage was worn. I have followed Zimmer (1942a) in the taxonomy of this 
species. 

Ramphocaenus melanurus rufiventris. Long-billed Gnatwren. This species was usually found in 
second growth and at the forest edge, but it was occasionally encountered in mature forest. The birds 
were always seen at levels from just above ground to about eight feet up. Often they were seen in 
small groups with other small passerines and the gnatwren’s song, a slow trill, was occasionally heard: 
On August 11, three birds of a flock of six were collected. These included a male with slightly enlarged 
testes and two females (at least one an immature) with unenlarged ovaries. Probably this was a 
family group. An immature male taken on July 1 had the throat feathers in molt. 

On July 1, a nest of this species was found less than one foot from the ground in new second 
growth about 15 feet from the edge of a much-travelled road; the nest is described in detail below. 
On this date it contained two eggs; they were white, lightly speckled with brown. The nest was kept 
under observation for 10 days. There was usually an incubating bird present, and it could be ap- 
preached closely but not touched. As the bird left the nest, it fluttered away just above ground level 
until out of sight in dense vegetation. On July 8 I watched the nest from 2:30 to 3:30 p.m. No bird 
was present for the first 35 minutes, but one returned and sat quietly for the next 25 minutes. On 
July 10 a bird was incubating, but on July 11 the nest was found deserted and damaged. A hole had 
been pushed through the bottom and both eggs, undamaged, had dropped through. 
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The nest was then collected and kept as a specimen, but the eggs were broken in handling. The 
top of the nest was only 10 inches above ground, and the nest is 4 inches deep on the outside and 134 
inches deep inside. It is open at the top (diameter 134 inches) with no constriction of the opening, 
and it is attached to three small vertical stems that are in the same plane, so that the nest is suspended 
beside them and is not in a fork or crotch. The outside of the nest is made up of a woven matting of 
narrow elongate leaves, probably from bamboo; the shrub to which the nest was attached had broad 
green leaves. The inner cup of the nest is lined with fine grass and plant fiber, especially a black, horse- 
hair-like fiber that is extended out of the cup and loops around one of the stems to which the nest is 
attached. No feathers or other soft materials are in the lining, and no lichens are present on the outside. 

As I was detaching the nest from its surroundings, I noticed that a large green leaf seemed to be 
sewed to one side of it by several stitches of the black fiber used in the lining. Unfortunately, I was not 
aware at the time that this might be of interest; I removed the leaf, and my observation cannot be 
verified from the nest as it now exists. Eisenmann (1953) has described a nest of this species that is 
similar in all details, including placement, suspension, and attachment of large leaves. Rand and Tray- 
lor (1953), in discussing the relationships of Ramphocaenus, mention one nest “loosely attached to 
broad leaves of a plant, 18 inches from the ground.” These descriptions, and the sewed leaf mentioned 
above, are suggestive of the highly developed sewing habit of the Old World Tailor-bird (Orthotomus) 
which has the nest contained in a large, stitched-up leaf; certainly, the nest of Ramphocaenus does not 
resemble that of the North American Polioptilini. Delacour (1946) placed the African genus Macro- 
sphenus in the Orthotomini, and Rand and Traylor (op. cit.) present evidence that Macrosphenus is 
closely allied to the neotropical Ramphocaenus and Microbates although this seems unlikely on zoo- 
geographic grounds. Beecher (1953) also discusses this point, and he is of the opinion that Rampho- 
caenus is convergent with but not closely related to the similar-appearing Old World genera. The few 
observations on the nest of Ramphocaenus listed above by no means resolve the problem of the rela- 
tionships of this genus, but they indicate that more data on the habits of even the more common 
species would be helpful. 


I have examined examples of R. melanurus from South America and follow Zimmer (1931) in 
uniting R. rufiventris with that species. 


Hylophilus ochraceiceps ochraceiceps. Tawny-crowned Greenlet. Three birds were encountered 
on July 5 in mature forest in company with woodcreepers, formicariids, wrens, and ant tanagers near 
a trail of army ants. The greenlets, which stayed about five feet above ground, seemed quite agitated 
by our presence and fluttered around uttering loud whee-whee-whee notes. Two were collected, and 
these proved to be male and female adults. The testes of the male were enlarged to 4X3 mm., but the 
ovary of the female was not enlarged. Both were in good plumage, and the color of the iris was 
light gray. 

There is considerable variation in color of the underparts in this species, and subspecific distinc- 
tion based on this character is inadvisable until a large series from the entire range in Central America 
is re-examined. The two birds from El] Recreo, when compared with specimens in the Moore Collec- 
tion, are much paler on the breast and abdomen than two from Oaxaca, five from Veracruz, and five 
from Catacombas, northwest Honduras, but match well with two from Palenque, Chiapas, although 
the Nicaragua birds are slightly less rufous on the breast. Also, a pair in the Dickey Collection from 
Volcan de Oso, southwest Costa Rica, is much darker than the Nicaragua specimens, although the 
former is within the range of the supposedly pale form pallidipectus. In view of this variability, I 
follow Todd (1929) in not recognizing the latter subspecies. 


Hylophilus decurtatus decurtatus. Gray-headed Greenlet. A small flock of these birds was en- 
countered on August 23 in company with gnatcatchers, and one specimen was obtained. This bird, an 
immature female in perfect fresh plumage, is both brighter and deeper colored than examples of 
pallidus from El Salvador and is thus referable to the nominate race. 


Chlorophanes spiza arguta. Green Honeycreeper. Adult males were seen far less often than the 
less colorful females and immatures of this abundant species, which was found from the tree tops 
in mature forest to six or eight feet up in small trees at the forest edge and in new second growth. 
Often these birds were in company with Masked Tanagers and Olive-backed Euphonias or with other 
honeycreepers. Family groups or females with several full-grown young were frequently seen, espe- 
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cially in August. On July 12 a group was noted feeding on berries. Nine specimens were collected 
between August 5 and 25. An adult male taken on August 12 did not have enlarged testes, but those 
of adult males taken on August 19 and 25 were enlarged. One adult female, with the mandible yellow, 
was obtained on August 21, and two immature females (mandible black) were taken on August 5 
and 21. Three immature males in female-type plumage were taken on August 5, 12, and 15; the 
mandible of the last is yellow and that of the others is black. 

The wings of the three adult males were in molt, but in each the longest primary was fresh and 
fully grown; the rectrices were not in molt. Measurements (in mm.) of these birds are as follows: 
August 19, wing, 71.0, tail, 47.5; August 25, wing, 70.5, tail, 43.0; August 12, wing, 69.0, tail, 45.0. 

Hellmayr (1935) tentatively stated that the race guatimalensis ranged into Nicaragua, but he had 
not seen any specimens from that country. The preceding measurements are too small for guatimal- 
ensis and are in accord with those of the more southern form arguta. An adult male in good plumage 
taken on January 13, 1955, in the state of Nueva Segovia, north-central Nicaragua, has the wing 
68.5 mm. and the tail 43 mm., indicating that the measurements of El Recreo birds are not due to 
incomplete growth and that arguta, not guatimalensis, occurs throughout the Caribbean slope of 
Nicaragua. 

Cyaner pes cyaneus carneipes. Red-legged Honeycreeper. Flocks of this colorful species were abun- 
dant among flowering trees at medium height (about 10 to 30 feet) at the forest edge and in second 
growth. All stages of plumage from fully adult male to female-plumaged immatures were noted. Two 
adult males were collected, one with enlarged testes (75 mm.) on July 3, and one with unenlarged 
testes on August 6. Two males in changing plumage were taken on August 18 and August 25; both 
had black, adult-type remiges and rectrices and variable numbers of blue and green body feathers; 
the tarsi and feet were red. The remiges were in molt, with worn black feathers being replaced by 
new ones of the same type. An immature male taken on August 7 was in completely green plumage 
with black tarsi and feet. Two adult females taken on August 8 and 9 were beginning molt of the 
primaries, and their ovaries were not enlarged. 

Skutch (1954a) has shown that at least some adult males of this species molt the blue and black 
body feathers and go into a green “eclipse” plumage following the nesting period. The male taken at 
El Recreo on August 18, 1953, tends to support Skutch’s observation. The ventral body plumage of 
this bird is a mixture of blue and green feathers; new, partly-ensheathed green feathers are present 
on the throat and abdomen, but no such new blue feathers are evident. Dorsally, the plumage is a 
mixture of green, blue, and black. One of the innermost greater coverts on each side is a new, partly- 
ensheathed green feather; all the others are black. The presence of incoming green feathers in a bird 
showing much of the blue and black of an adult male is consistent with Skutch’s suggestion of an 
eclipse plumage. Skutch (1954a:401-402) wondered if Dickey and van Rossem (1938), in their ac- 
count of molt in this species, may have confused adults and immatures as those authors were unaware 
of seasonal changes in adults. I have examined the eight “immature males” from El Salvador now in 
the Dickey Collection, and these are in varying stages of acquisition of adult nuptial plumage. New, 
partly-ensheathed blue feathers are present but there are no incoming green ones. This series was col- 
lected between January 3 and February 12, when acquisition of nuptial plumage in this area is to be 
expected. Some of these mixed-plumaged birds could be adults changing from eclipse plumage to nup- 
tial plumage, but this cannot now be ascertained. Even if some are adults, Dickey and van Rossem’s 
account of molt sequence in immatures may still be correct. 

Cyanerpes lucidus. Shining Honeycreeper. One adult male was seen with a group of the preceding 
species on July 3 in a small flowering tree at the edge of mature forest; no others were seen. Zimmer 
(1942b) tentatively referred one male from Nicaragua to the race lucidus. 

Coereba flaveola mexicana. Bananaquit. These birds were moderately common about the forest 
edge and in second growth at levels of about 5 to 20 feet above ground. They were not seen in flocks. 
On July 8, one was seen carrying material to a partly constructed nest about 12 feet up in a wild guava 
tree along a stream running through an open field. Another was seen gathering nesting material on 
August 15. An adult male taken on August 12 had enlarged testes measuring 7X5 mm. 

Dendroica petechia. Yellow Warbler. Migrant Yellow Warblers were first seen on August 13, and 
an immature male was collected on that day. Some were seen occasionally during the rest of August, 
usually in trees along streams in open situations. The specimen matches closely several immature males 
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from El Salvador identified as aestiva by H. C. Oberholser, and this Nicaragua bird (insofar as a single 
immature can be identified) probably represents that race. 

Chamaethlypis poliocephala caninucha. Gray-crowned Yellowthroat. Although this species was 
commonly found in the tall grass of open fields and in the herbaceous growth just above ground where 
the grass had been cut, some birds were often seen and heard singing from perches on the electric wires 
running 15 feet above ground at the edges of fields. Yellowthroats were frequently associated with 
the several species of small fringillids that occupied the same habitat. Adult males were taken on 
June 28, 29, and July 4; all had enlarged testes and are in worn plumage. Immature males in female- 
type plumage were taken on June 26 and July 1; both specimens are worn, and the latter bird was 
acquiring new rectrices on the right side. Adult females were taken on June 29 (with incubation patch, 
follicles not enlarged, plumage worn) and on August 21 (no evidence of reproductive activity; plum- 
age worn). An immature female was collected on August 22. 

Basileuterus rivularis. River Warbler. Two were seen at the edge of a small creek on July 10, in 
the same place where one was seen on August 14 of the previous year. No specimens were obtained. 
Zimmer’s (1949) evidence for conspecificity of rivularis and fulvicauda is persuasive, and his treat- 
ment is followed here. 

Gymnostinops montezuma. Montezuma Oropendola. These large icterids were common in open 
situations where large trees were found, in large trees within forest, and also down to within a few feet 
of the ground among trees in cultivated areas. On August 25, I saw a male oropendola displace a 
brown jay from a clump of fruit on an oil palm. The strange calls and acrobatics, described most 
recently by Skutch (1954a), were noted frequently. However, the only evidence of nesting nearby was 
the presence of a few old nests in a huge ceiba tree in a wet, open meadow. An adult female taken on 
July 8 and an adult male collected on August 19 showed no evidence of breeding activity. Color notes 
on both were: distal half of bill orange, proximal half black; skin of face pale blue; on the female, 
the skin was pinkish along the mandibular rami. Both birds were rather worn but not in molt. 

Amblycercus holosericeus holosericeus. Yellow-billed Cacique. This species was regularly encoun- 
tered in thickets along stream borders, at the forest edge, and in second growth; all were seen be- 
tween three and eight feet above ground. Adult males were taken on June 29 and July 2; both birds 
had much enlarged testes. On August 19, an adult male and an immature accompanying him were 
both collected. The testes of the adult were enlarged but the immature bird could not be sexed. An 
adult was seen carrying food on August 20. Color notes on adults were: bill, pale greenish ivory; 
iris, pale yellow. The bill of the immature was like an adult’s but the iris was dark grayish brown. 
This bird also had pin-feathers among the wing coverts and auriculars. 

Icterus prosthemelas prosthemelas. Black-cowled Oriole. These orioles were seen regularly along 
stream borders, usually in trees of medium height. In August, small groups of both adults and imma- 
tures were seen, and one of the latter was collected on August 25. 

Icterus mesomelas. Yellow-tailed Oriole. This species was surprisingly scarce around El Recreo, 
and the only one definitely identified was an adult female collected at the edge of low second growth 
on July 5. This bird had an incubation patch and slightly enlarged follicles, and it was in very worn 
plumage. 

Tanagra luteicapilla. Yellow-crowned Euphonia. These small birds were found in August only in 
flocks in berry-bearing trees along a stream (see Myiodynastes) and in a large ceiba tree standing in 
an open field nearby. The euphonias ranged from the tree tops to no lower than 15 feet above ground. 
In June and July of the following year the large ceiba had been cut down and the berry trees were 
not yet in fruit; no birds of this species were seen. Three specimens were collected. A male taken on 
August 13 had unenlarged testes; the wing and tail were in molt (rectrices on right side farther along 
than those on left), and many green feathers were among the steel blue ones of the back. Another 
male taken on August 19 was in similar but less advanced plumage, mostly green on the back and 
with green rectrices. An adult female taken on the same date was in fresh plumage except for a few 
outer primaries; the ovary was not enlarged. 

Tanagra gouldi praetermissa. Olive-backed Euphonia. Like the preceding species, this one was not 
commonly seen but it was noted in both years. Olive-backed Euphonias may be found high up in 
large trees in semi-cleared areas, but they seem to be found more often at lower levels (down almost 
to the ground) and in both mature and second-growth forest. This species was seen once or twice in 
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small flocks that included Green Honeycreepers and Masked Tanagers. A female with the ovary not 
enlarged was taken on August 7; this bird has a short wing measurement (50.5 mm.) that places it in 
the race praetermissa and represents the northernmost record of that form. 

Tangara nigro-cincta larvata. Masked Tanager. This species was found in a wide range of habitats, 
from the tree tops in mature forest to lower levels in second growth and even out into thickets or 
sparsely-wooded cultivated areas where the birds ranged down to within about five feet of the ground. 
Four specimens were obtained—an adult female, worn plumage, follicles slightly enlarged, on June 25; 
an adult male, body plumage fresh, tail in molt, primary replacement almost complete, on August 15; 
a female, same date, in worn, dull body plumage, wings and tail fresh, evidently an immature; an 
adult male, testes 75 mm., fresh body plumage with a few pin-feathers, wing molt almost complete, 
tail molt almost complete, with symmetrical lateral rectrices not yet fully grown, on August 24. These 
specimens support Zimmer’s (1943) treatment of all Nicaragua birds as Jarvata. I have not seen ex- 
amples of nigro-cincta from South America, but tentatively follow Hellmayr (1936) in considering 
larvata conspecific with it. 

Thraupis episcopus diaconus. Blue-gray Tanager. This was a common species in open situations 
such as cultivated groves, sparse second growth, and the forest edge, and especially in Cecropia trees. 
It occasionally ranged into the tops of tall trees but usually it stayed within 15 feet of the ground. 
An adult female taken on July 10 was in worn plumage, with molt of the remiges and rectrices just 
beginning. Another adult female, collected on August 22, was in good plumage and the ovary was not 
enlarged. One was seen carrying food on August 23. 

Thraupis abbas. Yellow-winged Tanager. This species was not as common as the preceding one, 
but its habits seem similar and the birds are found in the same situations. The Yellow-winged Tanager 
was seen regularly in both years and it is surely not rare, but it seems to have been recorded from 
Nicaragua only once before (Huber, 1932) and the present record is evidently the southernmost for 
the species. Two adult males, both with much enlarged gonads, were obtained on August 8 and 15; 
each was in worn body plumage, with molt of the wing and tail feathers begun. 

Ramphocoelus passerinii passerinii. Scarlet-rumped Tanager. One of the most abundant and con- 
spicuous birds of the Caribbean slope of Nicaragua is this tanager. It is perhaps most common among 
the tall grasses, cane, and thickets along the edges of streams, but it is also found frequently at the 
forest edge, in second growth, or in cultivated areas. Usually these birds range low, from about 10 feet 
down almost to the ground, but I have occasionally seen one 15 or 20 feet up in a tree. A series was 
collected in order to obtain gonad samples. Eleven adult males were taken in different years between 
June 25 and August 22; all had much enlarged testes. Only those adults taken from middle to late 
August show molt (of the wing and tail feathers) but many young males that were changing from 
dull greenish plumage to the brilliant red and black of adult males were seen in both years although 
more often in August. Pairs were noted in late June and early July of 1954, and I did not note evi- 
dence of polygamy or numerical superiority of females. An immature male in female-type plumage 
with minute testes was taken on August 25, and a full-grown juvenal female with the tail in molt was 
collected on July 11. Adult females were taken on June 24 and July 6. The former had an incubation 
patch and follicles enlarged to 22 mm.; the latter had follicles slightly less enlarged. 

This species is called “Sargento” in Nicaragua although that name is more properly applied to 
the Redwing (Agelaius phoenicius) with its red “chevrons.” The two species do not occur in the same 
parts of Nicaragua, and the tanager is far more common. 

Phlogothraupis sanguinolenta aprica. Crimson-collared Tanager. These tanagers were seen regu- 
larly at the forest edge, usually from about 5 to 15 feet up. On June 24, an immature female was taken ; 
the plumage was dull with very little red, and the bill was bluish white. The ovary was not enlarged. 

Habia gutturalis discolor. Red-throated Ant Tanager. One of the first species in the forest to 
respond to “squeaking” is this tanager, and its harsh scolding note is a characteristic sound at the low 
levels of both second-growth and mature forest. Ant tanagers were always encountered in flocks of 
several individuals, and these were often accompanied by manakins, formicariids, wrens, and other 
passerines. The tanagers range from almost to the ground up to about 10 feet, usually at the lower 
levels; they seemed equally common whether or not a trail of ants was nearby. Four out of six speci- 
mens collected are in molt. A female taken on June 29 is moderately worn but not molting. An adult 
male in red plumage, testes 107 mm., was in very worn plumage; wing coverts were in pin-feathers, 
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and molt of the remiges was just starting. Two immature males in greenish plumage collected or: 
July 11 were farther along in molt of the wing feathers. A female taken on August 6, its ovary not 
enlarged, was in worn plumage but not in molt. A male in red plumage collected on August 9 had 
unenlarged testes; the throat, crown, and wing coverts were in pin-feathers, and the remiges were in 
molt. In all of these specimens the worn rectrices were still present. 

These birds are less blackish than examples of fuscicauda from Costa Rica and thus represent the 
race discolor. 

Eucometis penicillata spodocephala. Gray-headed Tanager. Only one individual of this species 
was seen, and that was an immature male collected in well-shaded second-growth forest on August 24. 
The skull was single-layered, the testes were not enlarged, and a few green feathers were mixed in 
with the gray ones of the head. The primaries were in molt. This species is generally considered an 
inhabitant of more arid habitats north of Costa Rica and finding it in the Caribbean rain forest in 
Nicaragua is of interest. 

Tachyphonus luctuosus axillaris. White-shouldered Tanager. These small tanagers were encoun- 
tered only twice at El] Recreo. On July 8, a small group of about two males and two females was seen 
working rapidly through some small trees at the edge of a road through mature forest. On August 12, 
1953, a slightly larger group was encountered in a bamboo clump at the edge of second-growth forest, 
and the only adult male seen was collected. This bird had enlarged testes (4X3 mm.) and was in worn 
plumage; the wing feathers alone were in molt. 

Tachyphonus delattrii. Tawny-crested Tanager. On July 3, two males of this species were seen in 
a large tree at the edge of mature forest. A few moments later, a female was collected near the same 
spot. This bird had an incubation patch and large follicles up to 5 mm. in diameter. On August 21, in 
a similar habitat, I saw two males as they moved rapidly past about 12 feet up in some small trees. 

Huber (1929) described the subspecies longirostris on the basis of larger size, especially culmen 
length, and he gave the range of the race only as “the Caribbean slope of Nicaragua and adjacent 
highlands southward.” Average measurements are given for birds from Costa Rica and Colombia, but 
extremes of the measurements taken are given only for three adult males of longirostris from the type 
locality (Great Falls, Pis Pis River) and from Eden, only 10 miles away. Huber presumably included 
Costa Rica in the range of longirostris, but this is not definitely stated in his paper. Hellmayr (1936) 
assigned Costa Rica birds to the race delattrii but said that they averaged slightly larger and thus 
approached the characters of longirostris. He had seen one male from Nicaragua, exact locality not 
given, and said that it had “a longer bill than any specimens from farther south.” The single female 
from El Recreo measures (in mm.) as follows: wing, 67; tail, 59; exposed culmen, 12. The average 
of two adult females from Colombia, as given by Huber, is: wing, 63.3; tail, 52.4; exposed culmen, 
12.9. This Nicaragua female, apparently the only one of this species ever taken there, is thus slightly 
larger in wing and tail measurements but has a shorter culmen than the Colombian “average.” A single 
female from Carillo, Costa Rica, has measurements differing less than 1 mm. from those of the Nica- 
ragua female and does not differ in color. It is impossible to say on the basis of available information 
whether or not longirostris is a valid form, but the limited data suggest that there may be a cline in 
size from Nicaragua at least to Colombia. 

Saltator maximus magnoides. Buff-throated Saltator. These saltators were abundant at the edge 
of clearings, along stream borders, and in the trees in both second-growth and the edge of mature 
forest, often ranging high up in large trees although usually they were found lower down. The calls 
and songs of this species were as described by Skutch (1954a). It appeared that these saltators were 
in small flocks rather than in pairs; these may have been family groups. An adult male taken on 
August 23 had enlarged testes, and an adult female with the ovary slightly enlarged was taken on 
August 13; both were in moderately worn plumage. Juvenal males, with a few blackish bars on the 
underparts and no buff on the throat, were collected on August 10 and 23. 

Saltator coerulescens grandis. Grayish Saltator. This species was much less common than the 
preceding and tended to be more secretive. The Grayish Saltator was found only along stream borders 
and at the forest edge, usually within 10 feet of the ground. One song, as recorded in my field notes, 
is a four-note wheép wut-wut teet. One singing bird was collected and proved to be a female; prob- 
ably both sexes sing in this species as in the preceding one (Skutch, 1954a). An adult male with en- 
larged testes (127 mm.) taken on July 6 was not much worn, but a male taken on August 20 (testes 
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9X6 mm.) was well worn and showed irregular molt of the rectrices. An adult female taken on August 
22 had slightly enlarged follicles; the plumage was very worn but there was no molt. 

Pitylus grossus saturatus. Slate-colored Grosbeak. A few of these grosbeaks were encountered in 
well-shaded second-growth forest, usually about 10 to 15 feet up in the trees along small creeks. A 
presumed pair was seen on August 7, and the male, an adult with unenlarged testes, was collected. 
One bird was seen on August 12. An adult female with unenlarged follicles was taken on August 14. 
On July 1, an adult male with slightly enlarged testes was collected; the wings were in molt, and 
the throat and crown were in pin-feathers. In all specimens the bill was orange-red. 

Cyanocompsa cyanoides caerulescens. Blue-black Grosbeak. A few were seen at the forest edge 
and along stream borders in both years. Males seemed somewhat warier than females. One specimen, 
an adult male with enlarged testes, was obtained on July 14. Except for a few pin-feathers on the 
forehead this bird was in complete fresh plumage. 

Caryothraustes poliogaster scapularis. Black-faced Grosbeak. Flocks of this species were encoun- 
tered among berry-bearing trees at the edge of the forest, or, more usually, within it. These grosbeaks 
range from the tops of the tallest trees in mature forest down to within six feet of the ground, but the 
higher levels seem preferred. On August 21, a flock of about 15 birds was observed singing and feeding 
vigorously on berries during moderate rainfall. The song consists of a harsh brrack followed by a few 
warbled notes. An adult male taken on July 5 had enlarged testes (43 mm.) and was in worn plum- 
age; an adult female taken on the same day was in similar plumage but did not have enlarged follicles. 
Females were taken on August 8 and 16; the ovaries were not enlarged, and the plumage was slightly 
worn. None of these birds was in molt. 

Tiaris olivacea pusilla. Yellow-faced Grassquit. There seem to be no definite published records 
for this species from Nicaragua. Neither Nutting (1884) nor Richmond (1893) nor Huber (1932) 
recorded this bird although these authors found other smaii fringillids of similar habits in abundance, 
and Hellmayr (1938) was unable to list a single Nicaragua record. As the Yellow-faced Grassquit was 
present at El Recreo in great numbers, and as I have found it common in other parts of the Caribbean 
slope of Nicaragua, it is difficult to account for the lack of previous records. However, I feel certain 
that the species was somehow overlooked and that it has not arrived in this part of Central America 
only recently. ° 

Next to the Variable Seedeater, this was the most abundant of the fringillids inhabiting the tall 
grass and adjacent cultivated areas; the Blue-black Grassquit was perhaps less numerous. In June and 
July, small family groups were seen—a pair of adults with one or two juveniles. In August, much 
larger flocks of adults and immatures, up to 25 or 30 birds, were noted. In June and July, adult males 
were observed singing while directing a “begging display” to a female. The males sang from a low 
perch, leaning forward, tail raised, with wings drooping and fluttering. This display is as described 
by Skutch (1954a), and my observations accord with his also in that the females were not seen to 
respond in any way. Three males of this species were collected. An immature in female-type plumage 
was taken on June 28, and a subadult with the black and yellow head pattern partly developed was 
collected on June 25. Both birds had single-layered skulls and unenlarged testes, and neither was in 
molt. One with enlarged testes (54 mm.) and in fully adult, worn plumage was taken on August 25. 

Sporophila torqueola morelleti. White-collared Seedeater. A few pairs of this species were seen in 
both years in the same habitat—grassy fields—as S. aurita; the latter was far more abundant. The 
habits of the two species seemed similar, but the songs are quite different; that of the White-collared 
Seedeater has a much “sweeter” quality and sounds more musical to the human ear. One adult male 
was taken on August 25. This bird had enlarged testes (75 mm.) and was in worn plumage; except 
for a few buffy-brown feathers on the right side of the breast, the plumage was entirely black and 





white. 
Sporophila aurita corvina. Variable Seedeater. This was the most abundant of the small fringillids 


and was found in great numbers in grassy fields and low thickets at the forest edge. These birds were 
so numerous that it was difficult to tell whether some were paired or if they consorted entirely in flocks. 
Almost no individuals in changing plumage were seen, but collecting showed that numerous immature 
males in female-type plumage were present 

Skutch (1954a@) has recently discussed the habits of this species, and my observations in the main 
agree with his. I noticed Variable Seedeaters displaying while singing to females in the same “begging” 














Fig. 6. Nicaraguan Seed-Finch (Oryzoborus nuttingi), natural size. 
Drawing by Don R. Eckelberry. 


manner as did the Yellow-faced Grassquits. On at least one occasion there seemed to be some mimicry 
involved; sounds like those of the White-tipped Brown Jay, Social Flycatcher, and Tropical Kingbird 
were included. Mimicry in the song of this species was reported by Richmond (1893) in his paper on 
birds in this same part of Nicaragua, but Skutch (1954a) states that he has never heard mimicry in 
other populations. 

Eight adult males were taken between August 8 and 25; all had much enlarged testes and were not 
in molt. An immature male taken on August 8 was in greenish-brown plumage; new primaries were 
coming in, and they were dark but not black as in adult males. An adult female and three males were 
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collected on June 25. The female had slightly enlarged follicles and was in worn plumage. Two of the 
males were fully adult, with enlarged testes; in one bird the rectrices and throat feathers were in molt. 
The other male also had enlarged testes and a skull that was partly double-layered, and its plumage 
was changing to that of an adult. The tail was all black, the body plumage was about seven-eighths 
black, and the wing feathers were still mostly of the immature type. 

Oryzoborus nuttingi. Nicaraguan Seed-Finch (fig. 6). A pair of these birds was taken in a large 
wet meadow adjacent to a small stream and bordered by forest. The male was immediately recogniz- 
able by his large pale bill as he perched in the open about four feet above ground. The female appeared 
out of the tall grass after the male was collected. The testes of the male measured 9X7 mm., and the 
female had an incubation patch and follicles 2 mm. in diameter; undoubtedly this was a nesting pair. 
Colors of the fresh specimens were as follows: male, bill ivory flesh color; iris brown; female, bill 
blackish except for distal part of mandible, which is pale pinkish ivory; iris brown. Both birds are in 
worn plumage but were not in molt. The crop of the female contained small seeds. 

This form, so far as known, is restricted to eastern Nicaragua, although the habitat in which it is 
found extends considerably north and south of this region. Its nearest relative is undoubtedly the 
similar O. crassirostris of South America, from which nuttingi differs chiefly in having a larger bill, 
an all-black wing in the male, and darker brown coloration in the female. Whether or not Hellmayr 
(1938) is correct in considering the two forms conspecific is purely a matter of opinion. My feeling is 
that the unaccountably great distance separating nuttingi from crassirostris populations, the restricted 
range of the former, and the observable morphological differences are indicative of long isolation and 
independent development that has probably reached the species level of differentiation. 

Oryzoborus funereus. Thick-billed Seed-Finch. This species was moderately common at the forest 
edge, sometimes coming out into the fields with the similar-appearing Variable Seedeaters. The seed- 
finches are rarely seen as high as 15 feet above ground, and this height is usually reached as a song 
perch for males. 

A pair of adults was collected at Bluefields on August 3. The male had much enlarged gonads, but 
the ovary of the female was unenlarged. An adult male taken at El Recreo on June 29 also had en- 
larged testes, as did another male in transitional plumage (acquisition of black feathers less than half 
complete) collected on June 29. An immature male in female-type plumage was taken on August 10; 
it was acquiring new feathers that are still of the brown female-type coloration in the tail and nape 
regions. An adult female taken on July 3 had both the tail and wings in molt, but one taken on Aug- 
ust 10 had only the wings in molt; the old rectrices were still present. 

Volatinia jacarina splendens. Blue-black Grassquit. One of the three most abundant fringillids in 
the grassy fields was this species. In August, 1953, it seemed decidedly less numerous than the Yellow- 
faced Grassquit, but in June and July of the following year their numbers were almost equal. At this 
time the male Blue-black Grassquits were observed frequently in their song-display, as described by 
Eisenmann (1952). Otherwise, the habits appeared similar to those of the other small fringillids. Adult 
males with enlarged testes were collected on June 27 and August 8; both birds were in worn plumage. 

Arremon aurantiirostris rufidorsalis. Orange-billed Sparrow. Unlike most of the other sparrow- 
like birds of the area, this species was found only in well-shaded second-growth and mature forest. 
It was always seen on the ground or within four or five feet of it. Skutch (1954a) has described the 
habits and song of the Orange-billed Sparrow, and my observations agree with his in all details. An 
adult male with much enlarged testes was collected on August 12; an adult female with enlarged fol- 
licles (2 mm.) was taken on July 13. A juvenal male taken on July 6 had little trace of the adult color 
pattern; this bird was mostly dark greenish, paler and streaked on the abdomen, with black wings 
and tail. Two immature females taken on August 6 and one on August 7 were approaching the adult 
color pattern but were only partly black in the pectoral area and have much dusky and greenish color 
in the center of the abdomen. An immature male taken on August 18 had essentially the adult pattern, 
but the pectoral band was poorly defined and the bill, like that of all the other immatures, was black. 

Arremonops conirostris richmondi. Green-backed Sparrow. This species was abundant in culti- 
vated fields and in thickets along stream borders and the forest edge. Pairs were noted in June and 
July, and flocks of adults and immatures were seen in August. On June 24, a domed grass nest of this 
species containing two pure white eggs was found on the ground among tall grass. The embryos were 
well developed, and this was doubtless a full clutch. Birds in song were heard in all three months. 
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Skutch (1954a) has discussed this species fully, and I can add nothing of importance to his account. 
Three adult males and four adult females were taken between August 8 and 25; the testes of all males 
were enlarged, and the ovaries of the females showed slight enlargement. All were in very worn 
plumage. An incubating female was taken on June 24, and four juveniles including both sexes were 


taken between August 10 and 19. 
DISCUSSION 


In Nicaragua, as in other parts of Central America, primeval forest has already dis- 
appeared from many areas and is disappearing at varying rates from others. A discus- 
sion of the avifauna of a second-growth region should include an attempt at comparison 
with that of relatively undisturbed forest, noting changes in the status of those species 
affected by alteration of the habitat. The brief studies in the limited area of El Recreo 
will not support sweeping generalizations, particularly where negative evidence is in- 
volved, but some notes on the abundance or scarcity of certain forms seem worthy of 
record. In the following list, the status at El Recreo of families that include tropical 
rain forest species that may have been affected by habitat changes is given. 

Certain families of aquatic or marsh birds and others (such as the Pandionidae) for 
which no suitable habitat was present and of which no records were obtained are omitted. 
In some instances an absence of records may have no significance from the standpoint 
of changes in habitat, and the following categories and symbols are used to designate 
such cases: *inconspicuous or secretive, could have been overlooked; **rare or locally 
distributed throughout its range, not necessarily “to be expected” anywhere; ‘absence 
or scarcity clearly due to lack of suitable habitat (certain water birds). 





Tinamidae.—Absent.* Ardeidae.—-Scarce.7 

Cathartidae—Black and Turkey vultures abundant; King Vulture scarce. 

Accipitridae —Forest-dwelling types such as Accipiter, Spizaitus, absent**; Elanoides, Ictinia 
abundant, probably migratory; Leucopternis absent; Buteo magnirostris only abundant buteonine. 

Falconidae —Forest-dwelling Micrastur species absent**; Herpetotheres, Falco albigularis pres- 
ent; Daptirus absent. 

Cracidae.—F orest-dwelling Crax, Penelope absent; thicket-dwelling Ortalis abundant. 

Phasianidae.—Absent.* 

Rallidae—Three species recorded. 

Columbidae——Abundant. Ruddy and Blue ground doves numerous; Scaled Pigeon present in 
good numbers; at least one other large, unidentified species present also. 

Psittacidae—Macaws scarce; Amazona autumnalis, Aratinga finschi, Brotogeris abundant; Ara- 





tinga astec, Pionus senilis absent. 

Cuculidae.—Edge and pasture-dwelling Crotophaga abundant; Piaya moderately so; Neomor- 
phus breeding in mature forest. 

Tytonidae——One specimen.* 

Strigidae—One species, Rhinoptynx clamator, found in cultivated area; one other species heard 
but not identified.* 

Nyctibiidae —Absent.* 

Caprimulgidae —N yctidromus abundant; others absent.* 

Apodidae——Two species of Chaetura abundant; Cypseloides encountered once; Streptoprocne 
absent. 

Trochilidae—Low-level feeders abundant, including both forest types and edge species. 

Trogonidae—Scarce. Three species recorded, but only one encountered more than twice. 

Alcedinidae —Scarce.* Momotidae.—Absent. Galbulidae.—Scarce. 

Bucconidae —Notharchus, Malacoptila scarce; Monasa absent. 

Ramphastidae——Three most common lowland species present in fair numbers. 

Picidae—Only Centurus pucherani present in fair numbers; Phloeoceastes, Dryocopus, Piculus, 
Veniliornis scarce. 

Dendrocolaptidae—Gly phorhynchus, Lepidocolaptes souleyetii fairly common; Xiphorhynchus, 
Dendrocolaptes rather scarce. 
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Furnariidae —Thicket-dwelling Synallaxis common; Xenops present in fair numbers; one record 
for Automolus; no others.* 

Formicariidae——Many species present, some abundant. 

Cotingidae—Only two (principally open-area dwellers) present (Tityra, Pachyramphus) ; sev- 
eral primeval forest types (Cotinga, Carpodectes, Rhytipterna, Lathria) absent. 

Pipridae——Two species abundant, one other present. 

Tyrannidae.—Open area and edge dwellers abundant; low-level forest types also present; Mega- 
rhynchus absent (overlooked ?). 

Hirundinidae —Abundant. 

Corvidae —Psilorhinus abundant; no other corvid to be expected. 

Troglodytidae —Abundant. 

Turdidae—T urdus grayi abundant in wide variety of habitats; T. assimilis absent. 

Sylviidae—Both Polioptila and Ramphocaenus present in numbers. 

Cyclarhidae.—Absent (?+). Vireolaniidae —Absent.** Vireonidae.—Scarce. 

Coerebidae —Abundant. Thraupidae—Abundant. Fringillidae —Abundant. 

Parulidae——Only the grassland and edge-dwelling Chamaethlypis abundant. 

Icteridae—Except for Gymnostinops and Amblycercus, surprisingly scarce; Zarhynchus, Cassidix, 
Psomocolax absent; species of /cterus, rare. 


The trends indicated above are principally those that would be expected. Larger 
species (Crax, Penelope, probably some falconiforms) that usually inhabit primeval or 
mature forest are likely to disappear in second-growth areas, but other large types that 
are inhabitants of edge situations or open regions may not only persist but may increase 
their numbers (Cathartes, Coragyps, Buteo magnirostris, Ortalis). Some of the larger 
to medium-sized forms are rather eurytopic and seem to adapt adequately to disturb- 
ances of the original habitat (Ramphastos, Pteroglossus, Amazona autumnalis, some 
columbids) ; others were unexpectedly scarce (trogons) or absent (motmots). I am at 
a loss to account for the absence of motmots, and it seems most unlikely that we could 
have overlooked them, if present, in over six weeks of field work. Brotogeris probably 
would not be found in such numbers on the Caribbean slope were it not for the man- 
made open areas and edge situations. Aerial feeders such as swifts and swallows do not 
seem adversely affected by reduction of primeval forest. Puff-birds and jacamars were 
surprisingly scarce. Notharchus is a bird of open country, Malacoptila and Galbula in- 
habit low levels of the forest, and both types of habitat were present over large areas. 

Among non-oscine passeriform birds, it was encouraging to find that many character- 
istic rain forest species were present in good numbers in this second-growth area. Many 
forms that are terrestrial or inhabit the lower levels of the forest (manakins, formi- 
cariids) seem to find suitable niches in well-shaded second growth; this is also true of 
other passerines such as ant tanagers and several kinds of wrens. However, other non- 
oscine species that are more arboreal (many cotingas, some woodcreepers) appeared de- 
cidedly reduced as compared with those in primeval forest regions. Tyrannids seemed 
especially successful in the habitats at El] Recreo, particularly, as would be expected, 
those species inhabiting edge situations and open areas. 

Of the other passerine families, including some that are largely or entirely neo- 
tropical, little need be added to the preceding sections of this paper. A few species 
(Tangara nigro-cincta, Caryothraustes) usually found in the tops of large forest trees 
were frequently encountered close to the ground and in open growth. Some forms, such 
as Cassidix, that would seem well suited to the environment around El Recreo have 
either not reached it or not become established. The abundance of edge- and grassland- 
inhabiting tanagers and fringillids, considerably greater than in undisturbed forest areas, 
has already been noted; some species were probably at maximum possible density. 
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In summary, although one deplores the inevitable reduction or disappearance of 
certain species as primeval rain forest is destroyed, there is some compensation in the 
persistence or increase of many interesting and characteristic tropical forms inhabiting 
low levels of forest, edge situations, and open areas. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON NESTING BEHAVIOR OF THE HOUSE FINCH 
By FRED G. EVENDEN 


A search of the literature pertaining to the House Finch (Carpodacus mexicanus ) 
reveals little detail on the nesting of this species. Hence, I am presenting here a sum- 
mary of observations on nesting activities of the House Finch in Sacramento, California, 
for the five-year period from 1950 to 1954. 

It is a pleasure to express my appreciation to Drs. Robert Livezey and Harold Sev- 
eraid of Sacramento State College, Mr. William Kirscher of the Western Bird-Banders 
Association, Messrs. Daniel Slater and Warren Nord of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service Office of River Basin Studies, and Dr. Frank A. Pitelka of the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology for helpful aid in interpretation of data and in criticism of this 
manuscript. My wife, Mildred Evenden, was responsible for many of the hourly and 
daily observations which made this study possible. 


DESCRIPTION OF AREA 


The observation area was a residential development of small one-story homes which 
had been in existence for approximately eleven years at the start of the record period. 
Neighborhood trees included ash, silver maple, poplar, sycamore, paper birch, and acacia, 
none of which exceeded 30 feet in height. On the 6080-foot lot on which the finch 
observations were made, there was a wide variety of shrubs, including English laurel, 
arbor vitae, cypress, camellia, privet, photinia, lilac, myrtle, firethorn, cotoneaster, and 
oleander. Vines included variegated ivy, wisteria, morning glory, trumpet vine, moon 
flower, and rose. Other homes in the area were similarly landscaped. 


NEST SITES AND NEST MATERIALS 


The choice of nesting site was variegated ivy in 36 out of 48 nesting attempts. Seven 
of the remaining 12 nests were in wisteria, three in climbing roses, one in a myrtle hedge, 
and one in a cypress overhung and entangled with wisteria vines. The myrtle hedge site 
was the only one not providing a vine-type growth. Nests were placed at heights of six 
to nine feet above the ground, with the majority between seven and eight feet. Most of 
the ivy nest sites were under overhanging roofs. These sites were typical of others in the 
neighborhood. 

Plant species used in nests varied in the course of the nesting season, although there 
was a Similarity in nest construction materials. Nest bases and sides of cups were com- 
posed of dry grass stems, rootlets, hemp string, mosses, sprigs of flowering alyssum and 
green ash samarae (apparently harvested by the birds), along with small bits of fresh 
prunings from myrtle, privet, or arbor vitae. The final cup lining was of much finer 
materials, including cotton string, cotton, wool, fine grass, or rootlets and almost always 
down, lint, and hair. Early in the season, in March and April, nest construction could 
occupy as long as two to three weeks, the chief cause for delay appearing to be weather 
conditions and competition with House Sparrows (Passer domesticus) for nest sites. 
The shortest nest-construction time observed was two days, recorded in early July. 
Both adults participate in nest construction, as recorded by Grinnell and Linsdale 
(1936:120), but the proportion of participation varied with the pair. One to four days’ 
time elapsed between completion of the nest and the beginning of egg laying, with the 
greatest time lapses coming early in the nesting season. 


EGG LAYING 
Eggs were laid in the early morning hours in all instances where verification was 
possible. Once egg laying began, an egg was laid each morning until the clutch was com- 
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pleted. A typical example from continual daily observations is ivy nest 5 for 1952: 
April 22, no eggs; April 23, 7:30 a.m., 1 egg, and 6 p.m., 1 egg; 24, 7:30 a.m., 2 eggs, 
and 6:15 p.m., 2 eggs; 25, 7:15 a.m., 3 eggs, and 6 p.m., 3 eggs; 26, 5:45 a.m., 3 eggs, 
and 7:40 a.m., 4 eggs. A laying day apparently would be skipped occasionally by the 
female because of early morning disturbance by cats, House Sparrows, or the observer. 

Egg-laying dates reported in the literature range from March 25, in Fresno County, 
California (Arnold, 1937:35), to mid-June, in central Baja California (Bancroft, 1930: 


Table 1 


Monthly Distribution of All Clutches Recorded 


Month First egg laid Last egg laid 
(completed sets only) 
April 8 5 
May 11 8 
June 9 10 
July 2 2 
Totals 30 25 


35). For Butte County, California, a comparable nearby area, Davis (1933:152) re- 
ported egg laying from April 16 through May 9. The earliest record of egg laying in 
this study was April 15, 1954, and the latest July 17, 1951. Thirty of the 48 nests started 
proceeded into the egg laying stage, and in 25, clutches were completed. Table 1 gives 
the monthly distribution of start and end of egg-laying in these 30 nests. 

The 25 completed nests held a total of 110 eggs for an average clutch of 4.4 eggs. 
Similar clutch sizes are reported in the literature (Arnold, 1937:35; Grinnell and Lins- 
dale, 1936:120; Keeler, 1890:173). Relationship of completed clutch size to time of 
laying in each nest is indicated in table 2. 


Table 2 


Records of Clutch Size 


Month 4 eggs 5 eggs 6 eggs Totals 
April 4 1 0 5 
May 3 3 1 7 
June 7 4 0 11 
July 2 0 0 2 
Totals 16 8 1 25 


INCUBATION AND HATCHING 


Early in the laying period, the female could be found at the nest only early and late 
in the day. But she remained on the nest increasingly longer as the end of the egg-laying 
period approached and sometimes began incubation the day before the last egg of the 
clutch was laid. Very little was seen of the male until the young were hatched, and al- 
though he stayed in the area during the day, there is evidence that he joined with other 
males in flights to a night roost. The roost is known to have been 114 miles from the 
nest site in at least one instance. 

The only valid way to determine incubation periods is “by counting the time from 
the laying of the last egg to the hatching of the last egg, when all eggs hatch” (Nice, 
1953:81). Some eggs hatched in 20 of the 48 nests, but in only 11 did all eggs hatch. 
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On the basis of these 11 nests, incubation periods were 12 days (2 nests), 13 days 
(6 nests), 14 days (2 nests), and 16 days (1 nest). The two 12-day incubation periods 
were both nests of mid-to-late June, and the 16-day period was for a nest of late April 
and early May. The average incubation period for the 11 nests was 13.27 days. Six of 
the nine not-so-valid incubation records provided enough authentic data to indicate an 
average incubation period of 13.17 days with extremes of 12 and 14 days. 

The period over which eggs hatched seemed to vary considerably. This nest-to-nest 
variance ranged from one or two young hatched per day for three days to five young 
hatched in one day. In only one instance was a day skipped in the course of the hatching 
period, and in this case one egg had disappeared in the course of incubation. The earliest 
record date of hatching was May 1, 1954, and the latest July 29, 1951. Circumstantial 
evidence indicates that generally the first egg laid also hatched first. Hatching appar- 
ently occurred during both night and daylight hours. Significant differences in size of 
young in the nest were observed infrequently. The female carried egg shells at least 
20 feet from the nest almost immediately after the young hatched from them, or, as in 
one case, one part was carried away while the young was still in the other part of the 
shell. 


NESTLING PERIOD 


Little parental activity took place at the nests until the young were at least one or 
two days old. The first few days after the young hatched, the female stayed on the nest 
most of the time, particularly during inclement weather and in the cool hours of morn- 
ing and evening. 

Young in only six of the 11 nests used in calculating incubation periods left their 
nests without outside disturbance. Keeler (1890:176) gave two weeks as the nestling 
period. However, figuring from the dates of the first and last egg hatched to the earliest 
and latest departures of young birds in these six nests, residence of individual young 
varied from 11 to 19 days within one nest, with nest averages ranging from 13.2 to 17.0 
days; the overall average was 15.1 days. Nestling periods from nine not-so-valid nest 
records varied from 12 to 18 days within one nest, with a range of nest averages of 13.7 
to 15.8 days; the overall average was 14.8 days. The earliest fledgling flight recorded 
was on May 12, 1954, and the latest on August 12, 1951. 

In the course of the growth period the young were fed by both parents. One record 
in the literature (Keeler, 1890:175) is contrary to this, indicating no male aid in care 
of the young. Fecal sacs were carried away from the nest for a number of days, with no 
accumulation of excreta on the nest rim until sometime in the second week of nestling 
life. The young were rather quiet at feeding times for the first seven or eight days, but 
they became extremely noisy while being fed in the last three to five days of nest resi- 
dence. This noise served as an indication of approaching departure from the nest and, 
as will be discussed later, also served to let neighborhood cats know the nest location. 

Although time did not permit detailed analysis of feather growth, it was noted that 
growth rates varied from young to young, nest to nest, month to month, and year to 
year. For example, contrary to the recorded appearance of remiges at an age of 3 days 
(Keeler, 1890:175), none was seen on young known to be 4 and 5 days of age (June 13); 
remiges 114 inches long and bursting their sheaths were found on young at 8 days old 
(June 4) ; remiges % inch long and sheathed were found on young 8 days old (May 18); 
regimes still sheathed were found on young 9 days old (August 7); and remiges which 
had burst along half their lengths were found on young 10 days old (June 30). 

The observer had an opportunity to see and measure the initial flight attempts of 
nestling birds on a number of occasions. The young never returned to the nest from 
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such a flight, although they would roam into the vines adjacent to the nest and return 
to their nest prior to such flight. Some measurements of these flights are given in table 3. 
The average distance of the initial flights was 49.3 feet, and their average altitude gain 
was 1.6 feet. 


Table 3 


First Flights of Fledglings 


Height at end Height gain 
Date Nest height Flight distance of flight or loss 

June 10, 1951 7 feet 17 feet 9 feet + 2 feet 
7 90 12 + 5 
7 18 9 + 2 
7 12 0 —7 
June 25, 1951 7 125 0 —7 
May 26, 1952 6% 35 12% + 6 
6! 35 13% +7 
6% 65 9% + 3 
July 5, 1953 7 35 16 +9 
June 21, 1954 7 20 13 + 6 
7 125 7 0 
7 15 0 — 7 


OVERLAPPING OR ‘‘DOUBLE”’ NESTINGS 


The designation “double” nesting is used here to refer to nesting activities under way 
simultaneously at two nests by one pair of finches. Two definite records of double nest- 
ing were obtained and several others were suspected. In 1951, ivy nests 4 and 5, which 
were approximately 16 feet apart, were observed by the writer to be maintained by the 
same female and presumably by the same male, as follows: Nest 4 had six eggs laid by 
May 15 and five young hatched by May 29. Four of the young departed on June 10 and 
one on June 13. This nest had a 14-day incubation period which was longer than the 
average for the season, probably because the female left the nest unattended much of 
the time in the last few days of incubation while she laid eggs in and incubated the 
clutch in nest 5. The successful outcome of nest 4 was undoubtedly aided by warm tem- 
peratures in the last half of May. The United States Weather Bureau maximum and 
minimum temperature readings at the Sacramento Airport (3.5 miles southwest of the 
study site) were as follows on the days preceding and overlapping of incubation in the 
two nests: May 24, 89°F. and 51°; May 25, 100° and 58°; May 26, 99° and 66°; May 
27, 79° and 58°; May 28, 89° and 51°; May 29, 84° and 52°. The average daily tem- 
peratures were from 2° to 18° above normal. On a number of occasions the female was 
observed to feed the young in nest 4 at 15 to 20 minute intervals and then fly to nest 5 
to sit on those eggs for a short period. The incubation period was 13 days in this nest, 
which was normal for the season. Temperatures for the incubation period from May 27 
through June 9, 1951, ranged from a maximum of 91° F. to a minimum of 47° F., with 
the average daily temperatures from 7° below normal to 5° above normal for the season. 
This second nesting was timed nicely in that the second clutch hatched the day before 
four of the five young had left nest 4, thus keeping the adults busy feeding young in 
only one nest at a time. The part played by the male in this double nesting was not 
determined accurately. 

In 1952, ivy nests 5 and 7, which also were approximately 16 feet apart, were also 
observed to be maintained by a single female, as follows: Nest 5 held four eggs by 
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April 26, and three young hatched by May 10. All three young left this nest on May 26. 
Nest 7 held four eggs by May 16 and four young hatched by May 30. Both nests had 
14-day incubation periods. More extensive observations of this double nesting than of 
the one witnessed in 1951 indicate that the male did much of the feeding of the young 
at nest 5 while the female was on nest 7. However, the young in nest 5 were left unat- 
tended for long hours once incubation began in nest 7 on May 16. After May 15, there 
was no adult on nest 5 even as early as 6:30 or 7:00 a.m. or as late as 10:30 or 11:00 
p.m.; the female was on nest 7 at these times. The male of this pair probably joined 
other House Finches observed in the area in evening flights to a roost previously men- 
tioned in this paper. Young from nest 5 departed a few days prior to the hatching of 
the young in nest 7. Completion of activities at nest 7 was early enough in the season 
that there was a possibility that this pair could have raised a third brood in 1952. 

Other evidence of double nestings was derived from a female first trapped and 
banded on March 17, 1953. On the morning of May 10, 1953, with young hatching in 
her nest at the front of the house, she laid an egg when trapped again at the rear of the 
house. Keeler (1890:172) stated that two broods are raised in a season, but he did not 
indicate whether he witnessed any double nestings. 


NEST MORTALITY 


Competition between House Finches and House Sparrows for nesting sites was par- 
ticularly strong early in the season. The observer tore down finch nests made over or 
destroyed by sparrows. After continual discouragement of the sparrows by the observer, 
they nested elsewhere, but they often harassed or even moved in to take over finch nests 
containing eggs, and, in one instance, a nest containing one nestling. Similar harassment 
by House Sparrows has been recorded elsewhere (Abbott, 1929:225; Gilman, 1908: 
149). Neighborhood cats accounted for almost the entire loss of young indicated in the 
mortality figures of table 4. 

Table 4 


Records of Nest Losses 


Per cent fledging 
Abandoned or success 








¥ destroyed Productive Numbers of young based on total eggs 
Nests - “ . —_—_———— — - — 
Year started Nests Eggs Nests Eggs Hatched Fledged Laid* Hatched 
1950 1 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1951 9 5 12 4 19 17 16 84 94 
1952 15 6 3 9 40 28 16 40 57 
1953 13 7 0 6 25 19 15 60 79 
1954 10 4 0 6 26 16 10 39 62 
Totals 48 23 17 25 110 80 57 52 70 


* Based on egg totals in completed nests. 


Brown-headed Cowbirds (Molothrus ater) were present but did not parasitize finch 
nests in this area, although such parasitism has been recorded elsewhere (Hanna, 1933: 
205; Robertson, 1931:205). 

Of the 48 nestings attempted, 23 or 48 per cent were failures (table 4). One of these 
was abandoned because of continued inclement weather (1950), five because of pres- 
sure from House Sparrows, and eight because of disturbance by cats. Nine were de- 
stroyed by House Sparrows. House Sparrow pressure consisted of persistent annoyance 
of the finches by one to several pairs of sparrows. It included chasing the finches, and 
even entering a finch nest to tear it apart or to add their own material to it. Ordinarily 
nests destroyed by House Sparrows were completely rebuilt for their own use. 
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Losses from 25 nests which were productive are summarized in table 4. Fledging 
success, based on the total of 110 eggs laid in completed nests, was 52 per cent. This is 
lowered to 45 per cent if the total number of eggs is raised to 127 to include those in 
unsuccessful nests. Of the young hatched, 70 per cent were fledged. 


BANDING RECORDS 


All the young in this study were banded, as were many of the adults. Returns and 
recoveries were few, however. One finch, which died of poisoning 23 months after band- 
ing in the nest, was found within a few city blocks of its nest-place. One adult female 
was caught in February at a night roost in ivy within a few feet of her own nests of the 
previous summer. A young male banded as a nestling was retrapped 13 months later 
within 40 feet of its birthplace. Repeats and retraps were frequent following nesting 
seasons. These few banding records indicate that at least some of the House Finches are 
resident even though they may join with others from a wide area at night roosts some 
distance from their nesting areas. 

SUMMARY 


Results of 48 nesting attempts by House Finches at Sacramento, California, are 
recorded. Egg laying occurred from April 15 through July 17. The majority of the nests 
were seven to eight feet above the ground in ivy vines. Completed clutches averaged 4.4 
eggs. Only 11 nests had all eggs hatch after an average incubation period of 13.3 days 
(range, 12 to 16 days). Eighty young hatched from a total of 110 eggs in 25 nests. 
Hatching rate varied from one or two young per day for three days to five young in one 
day. The young remained in the nest from 11 to 19 days, with 15.1 days being the aver- 
age. There was a 52 per cent fledging success based on 110 eggs laid, and a 70 per cent 
fledging success based on 80 young hatched. Two detailed records of overlapping or 
“double” nestings are discussed. 
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HYBRIDS OF THE ANNA AND ALLEN HUMMINGBIRDS 
By FRANCIS S. L. WILLIAMSON 


In the course of a recent study of the Anna Hummingbird (Calypte anna), a hybrid 
between that species and the Allen Hummingbird (Selasphorus sasin) was obtained. 
This individual, an adult male, was collected by Jerry C. Russell on May 20, 1955, in 
Woolsey Canyon, Alameda County, California. The canyon, a portion of the University 
of California campus, is situated on the west side of the Berkeley Hills. It is inhabited by 
the Anna Hummingbird throughout the year and by both species in the breeding season. 

The Anna and Allen hummingbirds overlap in breeding distribution along the coast 
of California from Ventura County to the San Francisco Bay region (Grinnell and Mil- 
ler, 1944). To a lesser extent, they overlap also in habitat distribution. In Woolsey 
Canyon, and in other areas in the Berkeley Hills where the two occur together, males 
of C. anna are typically found on the chaparral-covered slopes or in chaparral mixed 
with broad-leafed woodland of open character, while males of S. sasin more commonly 
frequent the riparian habitat along stream courses in areas of dense shrubbery, willow 
and laurel (Pitelka, 1951:643, 646; Williamson, 1956). Females of both C. anna and 
S. sasin nest in habitats other than those in which the males hold territories, and here 
again there is ecologic separation (Grinnell and Miller, 1944:220, 222). In the Berkeley 
Hills females of C. anna usually nest in live oak woodland, while those of S. sasin nest 
in oak-laurel woodland, in understory shrubs such as blackberry, and in thickets of 
shrubs or areas of mixed tall, soft and broken chaparral (Pitelka, 1951:647). 

At the onset of nesting, females of C. anna and S. sasin enter the territories of the 
males (Williamson and Pitelka, MS). Due to the overlap in ecologic distribution of the 
males, ample opportunity is afforded for mixed contacts between males and females of 
these two hummingbirds, resulting apparently in occasional hybridization. Other be- 
havioral and morphological factors that might seem predisposing to interbreeding also 
exist; these will be discussed later. 

I wish to thank Dr. Robert Rausch of the Arctic Health Research Center for many 
valuable suggestions, and Reggie V. Rausch of the same institution for sectioning the 
testis of the hybrid and preparing the figures. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HYBRID 


The hybrid most nearly resembles C. anna, but notable differences were found in the 
color, form, or both, of the feathers of the capital, ventral, alar, and caudal tracts. Cer- 
tain dimensions fall within the range of both species while others are intermediate. 

Capital tract —In C. anna the iridescent red feathers of the throat (gorget) extend onto the crown 
and cover the entire frontal region to a point well back of a line drawn between the mid-point of the 
eyes. This extension of specialized feathers is not present in S. sasin. The hybrid possesses a lesser 
number of such feathers covering most of the frontal region but terminating at a line drawn between 
the mid-point of the eyes. The color of these feathers in the hybrid is intense red, much as in C. anna, 
although at the base of the bill they assume a rufous tinge. Across the base of the upper mandible is 
a fine edging of small, rufous feathers that is lacking in C. anna. This rufous color extends posteriorly, 
covering the entire loral region and to a lesser extent the superciliary region. The circlet of feathers 
around the eye is also rufous. In C. anna, the loral, superciliary and ocular regions are grayish in color, 
some of the feathers possessing whitish tips. 

Ventral tract —The feathers comprising this tract are for the most part like those of C. anna. The 
gorget is similar in all respects but color. It covers the interramal, malar and submalar regions, and 
the outer posterior feathers, or “tails,” are well developed, extending posteriorly as in C. anna. At the 
base of the lower mandible is a fine line of rufous feathers not present in C. anna. The entire gorget 
is washed with a rufous tinge similar to that of S. sasin. As mentioned earlier, this tinge is not apparent 
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over most of the red feathers that extend onto the crown. The cervical region is like that of C. anna, 
being composed of feathers that are basally grayish and tipped with dusky white. The feathers of the 
sternal, axillar, and abdominal regions are, as in C. anna, gray basally, green for the outer third, and 
tipped with white. However, they show a distinct rufous wash as in S. sasin. This is most pronounced 
in the sternal region near the base of the wings. 

Alar tract —The general form and coloration of the wings are like those of C. anna. The rufous 
feathers of the sternal region extend onto the wing and all the under secondary coverts are this color. 
The marginals are also rufous. The outer primary is more slender than that of C. anna and slightly 
incised along the trailing edge. All the primaries are shorter and more slender than in C. anna. The 
secondaries and their greater coverts are as in C. anna. 


15 mm 





A B / 


Fig. 1. A, outer two left rectrices of Selasphorus sasin x Calypte anna hybrid; 
B, corresponding rectrices of C. anna. Shaded areas indicate distribution of 
rufous in hybrid and gray in C. anna, respectively. Gray areas at base of outer 
(narrower) rectrix in anna (B) actually merge gradually with black distally. 


Caudal tract —Unfortunately all but the outer two rectrices on the left side were lost at the time 
of collection. These remaining two feathers, however, are quite different in most respects from those 
of both C. anna and S. sasin and merit description. The tail of C. anna is emarginate whereas that of 
S. sasin is rounded. The outer rectrix remaining on the hybrid is shorter than the inner feather and 
thus suggests the tail form of S. sasin. In shape it is somewhat similar to that of C. anna, although it is 
shorter, more slender, and pointed. The base is rufous and the outer portion grayish black. The inner 
of the two rectrices also somewhat resembles that of C. anna, although again it is more slender and 
pointed like that of S. sasin. A large portion of the inner web and a smaller portion of the outer web 
is rufous. The rufous of this last feather extends over much of the same region that is grayish in the 
corresponding rectrix of C.anna. The remainder of the feather in C. anna is very nearly black. The 
distribution of color on these feathers and a size comparison with the corresponding feathers of C. anna 
are shown in figure 1. Aldrich (1956:125) presented a figure comparing the tails of C. anna and S. sasin. 

Mensural characters—Linear measurements of a series of males of C. anna and S. sasin collected 
in the San Francisco Bay region are presented by Pitelka (1951:643), and these can serve as a basis 
for comparison with the hybrid. This comparison is made in table 1. It can be seen that the hybrid 
is intermediate in length of wing, falling between the non-overlapping ranges of the species. The 
length of the culmen is well within the range of both species although slightly nearer the mean for 
S. sasin. As indicated by Pitelka (1951:642), C. anna and S. sasin differ very little in bill size and form. 
In weight the hybrid falls in the range of C. anna. These size differences are such that were it not for 
the presence of the restricted areas of rufous coloration, the hybrid might easily be mistaken for 
C.anna, as indeed it was when it was collected. 

Breeding condition —Measurements of the left testis were made, and the volume, when computed 
in cubic millimeters, was found to be 5.4 mm. One of the testes was imbedded in paraffin and sec- 
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Table 1 


Measurements of the Hybrid Compared with Males of Calypte anna and Selasphorus sasin! 


Number of Mean with 
specimens standard error Range 
Hybrid: Wing 1 42.5 mm. 
Culmen 1 16.0 mm. 
Weight 1 3.9 gm. 
C. anna: Wing 22 48.87+0.16 mm. 47.0-50.1 mm. 
Culmen 22 17.06+0.16 mm. 15.9-18.3 mm. 
Weight 7 4.00 gm. 3.3- 4.7 gm. 
S. sasin: Wing 15 38.26+0.11 mm. 37.5-39.1 mm. 
Culmen 12 15.830.16 mm. 14.9-16.9 mm. 
Weight 7 3.10 gm. 2.7— 3.6 gm. 





1 All specimens collected in the San Francisco Bay region. 


tioned for analysis of histologic condition. The testis was in breeding condition and appears the same 
as C.anna at a similar stage (Williamson, 1956). Bundles of sperm were arranged, with their heads 
pointed outward, around the lumina. Some sperm were free in the lumina. 


REVIEW OF OTHER KNOWN HYBRIDS 


The hybrid described in this report represents the fifth such specimen recorded in 
the literature (Grinnell and Miller, 1944:569; Cockrum, 1952:145), and it is the fourth 
definite record for California. In all probability, the first recorded hybrid described by 
Gould (1861:pl. 139) as Selasphorus floresii was also taken in California. The type 
locality of S. floresii, although given as Bolafos, Oaxaca, México, should be Bolafios, 
Jalisco, as pointed out by Ridgway (1909:440). Ridgway stated the belief that the col- 
lector, Floresi, obtained specimens in California which were subsequently mislabeled 
Bolafios. 

The four hybrids collected in California were all found in the San Francisco Bay 
region, and the localities where they were collected are shown in figure 2. A male was 
taken near San Francisco in May, 1885 (Bryant, 1886), another male at Hayward, 
Alameda County, in February, 1901 (Emerson, 1901), and a third individual, the sex 
of which is not indicated, in February, 1908, in the vicinity of Nicasio, Marin County 
(Taylor, 1909). This third specimen was evidently a male as it possessed all the plumage 
characteristics of that sex. 

Bryant (1886:426) gave no description of his specimen, and although he felt that it 
possibly represented a hybrid, he decided, on the advice of Ridgway (personal corre- 
spondence) to consider it a second example of Selasphorus floresii. 

Emerson (1901:68) also considered his specimen to be Selasphorus floresii although 
at the time of collection he thought it might be Selasphorus platycercus. He did not de- 
scribe it further than to say the rectrices were rufous-edged, the under wing coverts 
rufous, and the gorget and crown rose-red. 

The only description at all adequate for comparison with the hybrid described here 
is that given by Taylor (1909:291, 292). According to Taylor, his specimen proved 
nearly identical to the one collected by Emerson. At collection Taylor considered his 
specimen to be S. “alleni”’ (here sasin) , although in his report, he states the resemblance 
to be closer to C. anna. His description is very similar to the one given in this paper, with 
the following differences: a golden tinge is present on all the red feathers of the crown, 
the breast is whiter than in C. anna, the remaining feathers of the capital and spinal 
tracts are rufous-edged, the tail is slightly emarginate, and the lateral extensions of the 
gorget are not so highly developed as in C. anna. 
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Fig. 2. Outline map of the San Francisco Bay region of California, showing locali- 
ties where four of the five known hybrids were collected. 


DISCUSSION 


Taylor (1909:292, 293), and Thayer and Bangs (1907:313), called attention to the 
proneness of hummingbirds to hybridize. This is supported by the review of known 
hybrids of North America north of México given by Cockrum (1952:145). This prone- 
ness to hybridize would seem to be enhanced by the fact that no pair-bond exists and the 
fact that in all probability male hummingbirds are polygamous (Pitelka, 1942:195, 201). 

Taylor (1909: 293), on the basis of the known hybrids between S. sasin and C. anna, 
questioned the use of feather coloration and form as characters suitable for diagnosing 
genera of hummingbirds. He maintained that characters of equal rank have been used 
for separating species in the genera Selasphorus, Calypte (and Trochilus), and he 
favored combining these genera as one. 

Ridgway (1909:440, 441) refuted this suggestion on the basis that Calypte differs 
from Selasphorus in possessing an emarginate tail and no trace of rufous in the plumage, 
and that Trochilus possesses a number of characteristics of plumage form and color 
lacking in the other two genera. He considers the three genera as composing a supra- 
generic group. 

Ridgway’s remarks notwithstanding, it appears to me difficult to distinguish satis- 
factorily the genera Selasphorus and Calypte, either on the basis of morphology or be- 
havior. This seems especially true when other forms such as Selasphorus platycercus 
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are considered and when the basic similarities of the females are taken into account. 
The following remarks may lend some support to this view: 

In the course of the recent examination of a large number of specimens of C. anna 
for study of the molt process, a small number of males was discovered to have patches 
of rufous on some of the rectrices. This finding was not recorded in any detail, and the 
significance it may have is only now apparent. In addition, a number of the specimens 
I received with the hybrid were more closely examined. Although no member of this 
small series of 14 males was found to have rufous tail patches, three were found that 
had a distinct rufous wash on the under secondary coverts and a rufous edging on the 
marginal feathers of the alar tract. This is faint enough to be easily overlooked. 

These findings are contrary to Ridgway’s belief that C. anna shows no rufous in its 
plumage. Further, the rufous present is in the same locations as some of that found on 
the hybrids or on S. sasin. The presence of this rufous on only a relatively small number 
of the males examined might suggest that its presence is not the normal situation and 
that there was an incident of hybridization in the lineage of the individual showing 
rufous. The occurrence of this and possibly other characters of Selasphorus sasin as- 
sumes some significance in view of the fact that the hybrid reported here had a normal 
testis with mature sperm and hence, was probably a fertile individual. Thus, not only 
may hybridization be more common than is generally supposed, but there is some reason 
to believe that the hybrids may be fertile. 

Also unknown to Ridgway was the fact that despite the distinct differences in flight 
displays that occur, there also are certain basic similarities in those of S. sasin and C. 
anna (Williamson and Pitelka, MS); also the pterylography of C. anna, which I have 
compared with S. sasin (Williamson, 1956), is nearly identical. 

Pitelka (1951:641-643) has presented a comparison of the morphological charac- 
ters of the two species, and in addition points out that the two genera are considered to 
be closely related. Although the interspecific differences of males are marked, the females 
differ to a lesser degree. This similarity of females, coupled with the polygamous habits 
of the males and the overlap in their ecologic distribution, would seem, as mentioned 
earlier, to render hybridization even more frequent than is now known to be the case. 


SUMMARY 


An additional hybrid between Calypte anna and Selasphorus sasin is described. 
This specimen, like the four previously known, resembles C. anna, but it differs primar- 
ily in the presence of rufous in the plumage and in certain mensural characters. A review 
of the other known hybrids is presented and a comparison is made with the hybrid de- 
scribed here. 

The generic status of Selasphorus and Calypte is discussed briefly. There are more 
similarities between them in morphology and behavior than previously realized. Also, 
an unknown percentage of C. anna males possess rufous in the plumage. The overlap 
in breeding and ecologic distribution and its possible influence on hybridization is men- 
tioned. Hybridization may occur more frequently than is now known. That these two 
species should be considered members of different genera, in the light of the present 
evidence, seems open to question. 
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SPOTTED-TAILED NIGHTJAR NESTING IN VERACRUZ, MEXICO 


By DALE A. ZIMMERMAN 


The Spotted-tailed Nightjar or Whip-poor-will (Caprimulgus maculicaudus ) was first 
reported from México by Blake (19492) on the basis of ten specimens collected between 
January 1 and April 2, 1941, near Tutla, Oaxaca, at an elevation of about 4850 feet. 
Alvarez del Toro (1952:113) next collected one at Ocozocoautla, Chiapas (elevation 
3305 feet), on April 24, 1949. Blake (19495:211) wrote that “available records indi- 
cate that the species is relatively sedentary.”’ However, he later (1953:233) referred to 
it in his field guide as “apparently a winter visitant from South America.” In 1953, 
Davis and Morony (1953:360) found these nightjars “common on all the prairies of 
extreme southern Veracruz which we were able to visit during April” (the birds were 
common on the prairie south of Las Choapas on the night of May 3 which was the last 
day the observers were in the region). The elevation of the area was given as 100 feet. 

On April 26, 1956, Marian Zimmerman and I went with L. Irby Davis to Las Choa- 
pas where we camped out on the “prairie,” more properly termed a savanna, at the edge 
of a dense thicket (fig. 1). About 7:00 p.m., just after sundown, we heard a high- 
pitched, passerine-like pit sweét which Davis said was the voice of the nightjar. I soon 
saw the bird, a male, perched crossways on a large fallen tree at the edge of the thicket. 
Before long, at least four more were calling near us—from the trail, where we could walk 
to within six feet of them as they sang; from the spindly low shrubs in the grassy areas; 
and from the air not far above us. If approached too closely they fluttered away, just 
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Fig. 1. Savanna near Las Choapas, Veracruz, where several Spotted-tailed Nightjars 
were seen on April 26, 1956. 
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beyond effective reach of my flashlight beam, and settled down again in the road or 
other open place. When one flushed, it jumped lightly off the ground, promptly began 
singing, and fluttered its wings very rapidly, each stroke not bringing them above the 
horizontal. The bird progressed slowly, wavering from side to side at times like a large 
moth. The tail was widespread much of the time, revealing the distinctive white mark- 
ings. We identified no females. 

At another campsite the following night we found three singing individuals. On April 
28 we left for Yucatan and did not visit these localities again. However, upon returning 
to Veracruz, Mrs. Zimmerman and I investigated a similar area 30 miles southeast of 
Coatzacoalcos at 250 feet elevation. On May 20 we flushed a female Spotted-tailed 
Nightjar from the fresh green grass on a recently burned portion of the savanna. The 
bird flew silently and swiftly a few inches above the ground and dropped into a sparse 
thicket 100 feet away. She remained there on the bare soil, facing us. When we ap- 
proached to within ten or 12 feet she flew farther away and out of sight over a low hill. 
Examination of the spot from which the bird had first flushed disclosed a newly-hatched 
chick, two halves of an egg shell and, about 12 inches away, an entire egg. There was no 
suggestion of a nest. The site (fig. 2) was an open one; a low, nearly leafless bush 
afforded slight cover. 

We did not see the adult again until we returned that evening and collected her 
(fig. 3), the chick, and the egg which proved to be infertile. To my knowledge, these 
represent the first specimens of this bird from Veracruz and the first breeding record 
north of South America. The adult female weighed 34.0 grams. The irides were brown, 
the bill brownish-dusky, the feet purplish-gray. 

The downy young (unsexed) weighed 6.3 grams; irides brown; bill dusky; feet 
purplish. It differs greatly from the uniformly tawny or buff-colored downy young of 
the Common Whip-poor-will (Caprimulgus vociferus) or Chuck-will’s-widow (C. caro- 
linensis), being blackish above with sparse, very pale brownish-buff markings. Below, 
it is light dusky marked with buffy-brown, except on the belly which is plain, pale 
buffy-brown. 

The egg measures 16.6 by 26.1 mm., and it is pale buffy-ivory in color, with fine 
flecks of light purplish-brown and very pale lilac. The markings are somewhat more 
numerous about the larger end. 

On the night of May 20-21, two nightjars sang a few songs at dusk and at intervals 
until 2:00 a.m., but we did not see them. The singing was decidedly less frequent and 
less emphatic than it had been in April. The usual call was a very high pitched, loud 
pit-sweét or spit-sweét; sometimes it was almost a tri-syllabic pit-swéer. On the evening 
of April 27, one bird began calling at 7:00. It repeated pit-sweét between 200 and 300 
times in 40 minutes and then was silent until 8:45 p.m. It then sang continuously for an 
hour, and thereafter intermittently until at least 1:00 a.m. I awoke at 3:10 and heard 
a few calls at that time. 

Another note, apparently given only in flight, is a short, extremely thin seeet, far 
higher pitched than the pit-sweét call. Probably it can be heard by human ears only at 
very close range. This seeet is sometimes (always?) accompanied by three quick, dull 
sounds that I described as prrt-prrt-prrt. I think these are produced by the wings, for 
they coincide perfectly with the seeet and do not seem vocal. 

When we saw nightjars in the air, they were not more than 25 or 30 feet above 
ground. The sound of their voices after dark indicated that they seldom flew higher than 
that, and usually much lower. 

The savannas on which C. maculicaudus occurs are rather extensive grassy areas 
studded with scattered low trees, numerous thickets of dense shrubbery, tangles of vines, 
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Fig. 2. Nest site of Spotted-tailed Nightjar, at base of low bush directly in front of 
observer, 30 miles southeast of Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz, May 20, 1956. 


and medium-sized trees. Although they may extend for several miles, they are inter- 
rupted by strips of rain forest and are more or less enclosed by woodland on all sides 
(fig. 1). Among the typical breeding birds are Plain-breasted Ground Doves (Colum- 
bigallina minuta), Ground-chats (Chamaethlypis poliocephala), Eastern Meadowlarks 
(Sturnella magna), Grasshopper Sparrows (Ammodramus savannarum), and Petén 
Sparrow (Aimophila petenica). Nocturnal species seemed especially numerous. On the 
night of April 26-27, I noted the following: Great Tinamou (Tinamus major), Boucard 
Tinamou (Crypturellus boucardi), Mexican Thick-knee (Burhinus bistriatus), Fer- 
ruginous Pygmy Owl (Glaucidium brasilianum), Squammulated Wood Owl (Ciccaba 
virgata), Common Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor), and Pauraque (Nyctidromus albi- 
collis). 

The Spotted-tailed Nightjar will undoubtedly be reported from other parts of 
México when there is further field work in crepuscular hours. Among the most likely 
places, I think, are the savannas in southern Tabasco and northern Chiapas. These are 
practically a continuation of those in southern Veracruz, as may be seen when travelling 
by train from Veracruz to Campeche. Certain areas near Palenque, Chiapas, look espe- 
cially favorable. It would be interesting to know if the species breeds at Pacman 
as the April 24 date suggests, and at Tutla, localities that are 3000 to 4600 feet higher 
than the Veracruz savannas, and whether or not it occurs northwest of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. 

The voice and habits of adults and the pattern of the downy young suggest that C. 
maculicaudus is not very closely related to C. carolinensis and C. vociferus. Its rufous 
nuchal collar may or may not be indicative of close relationship with the little-known 
Ridgway Nightjar (C. ridgwayi) and Salvin Nightjar (C. salvini), whose downy young 
are not known to me. These two species are fairly common in readily accessible parts 
of México and are deserving of careful study. Ridgwavyi, at least, sounds very unlike 
maculicaudus, but its strange voice is in no way similar to that of C. vociferus or C. 
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Fig. 3. Adult female Spotted-tailed Nightjar. Conspicuous white tail spots are present 
in the males only. 


carolinensis. Several years ago I heard what may have been C. salypi near Victoria, 
Tamaulipas, but my recollection of it is not clear. The description of its voice given by 
Sutton and Pettingill (1942:17) suggests that it sings quite differently from either 
maculicaudus or ridgwayi. 
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A REVIEW OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF GALLINACEOUS GAME BIRDS 
IN NEVADA 


By GORDON W. GULLION and GLEN C. CHRISTENSEN 


The recent publication concerning the distribution of American gallinaceous birds 
by Aldrich and Duvall (1955) shows a number of striking discrepancies between the 
present known distribution of gallinaceous game birds in Nevada and the distributions 
reported by Linsdale in his most recent Nevada bird list (1951). This paper is presented 
in order to pinpoint the distribution reflected by Aldrich and Duvall and to supplement 
the information published by Linsdale. 


DISTRIBUTIONAL RECORDS 


As may be expected, many attempts have been made to introduce various game birds 
into nearly every type of habitat in Nevada. These attempted introductions have re- 
sulted in the widespread establishment of three exotic species as well as a wider distri- 
bution for one or two native species. 

Dendragapus obscurus. Blue Grouse. This species is generally closely associated 
with stands of firs or multi-needle pines (subalpine and white fir, Abies lasiocarpa and 
A. concolor; bristlecone and limber pine, Pinus aristata and P. flexilis) on the higher 
mountain ranges across the state. However, in some areas this grouse occurs in places 
devoid of these conifers, in which event it occurs in aspen (Populus tremuloides) , choke- 
cherry (Prunus virginiana), serviceberry (Amelanchier sp.), or other similar shrub 
types. 

The present known distribution of the species is essentially the same as that given 
by Linsdale (1936:47; 1951:232) who lists records from the “Sierra Nevada on the 
western border of the state,” the White Mountains in Esmeralda and Mineral counties, 
the Toyabe, Toquima and Monitor ranges in Nye County, the Snake and Schell Creek 
ranges in White Pine County, the East Humboldt Range (Clover Mountains, Linsdale, 
1936:47), Ruby and Jarbidge mountains, and Ruby Valley, Elko County, and Wilson 
Peak (Mount Wilson) and Patterson Mountain, Lincoln County. 

Additional records have been obtained in the following areas: Elko County—Pinyon 
Range, Spruce Mountain, Pequop Mountains, Pilot Peak, Independence Mountains, 
and Elk Mountain; Eureka County—Diamond Mountains and Fish Creek Range; 
Nye County—Shoshone Mountains; and White Pine County—Egan, Cherry Creek and 
White Pine ranges (fig. 1). 

Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse. Linsdale (1951) fails to mention the records for 
this species given by Rasmussen (in Bump, Darrow, Edminster, and Crissey, 1947:52) 
for the “scattered occurrence of the species in the White Pine Mountains, the Ruby 
Mountains and another small area in the northern part of the state.” 

It is our belief that these records should be regarded as hypothetical. Although there 
is fairly extensive habitat in northeastern Nevada which resembles good Ruffed Grouse 
habitat in the adjacent states to the north and east, at least seven years of game surveys 
by ourselves and other field personnel of the Nevada Fish and Game Commission have 
failed to turn up a single definite record of this species’ occurrence in Nevada. Rasmus- 
sen in a verbal communication stated that he believed these records, taken from Forest 
Service files, represented instances of mistaken identity. 

Pedioecetes phasianellus. Sharp-tailed Grouse. The records cited by Linsdale (1936: 
48; 1951:232-233) for the Bull Run Mountains, “Upper Humboldt Valley,” and the 
East Humboldt Range (Clover Mountains) in Elko County, and the recent report by 
Wick (1955) from the Capitol Range, Humboldt County, constitute the only definite 
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Fig. 2. Occurrence of Hungarian Partridge, Ring-necked Pheasant and Sharp-tailed Grouse in Nevada 
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records for Sharp-tails in Nevada (fig. 2). However, repeated reports of light-brown 
“willow grouse,” particularly from the Independence and Ruby valleys in Elko County, 
suggest possible remnant populations in those areas. 

Centrocercus urophasianus. Sage Grouse. The range of this bird, North America’s 
largest grouse, is generally restricted to areas of extensive short and tall sagebrush 
(Artemisia nova, A. tridentata, and others). The species normally is absent from exten- 
sive areas of the shadscale zone (Atriplex confertifolia; Billings, 1951:108—110) and the 
pifon-juniper (Pinus monophylla and Juniperus osteosperma) and higher coniferous 
areas, 

Although presently in a marked depression in eastern Nevada, these grouse remain 
widely distributed in northern Nevada (fig. 3), but not as widely as suggested by Lins- 
dale (1951) or as shown by Patterson (1952:13). In western Nevada the largest area 
of more or less continuous distribution extends from the Oregon state line bordering 
northern Washoe County and the Kings River of northwestern Humboldt County south 
and west to the Truckee River, Washoe County. Other isolated populations are scat- 
tered through Storey County and in the Pine Nut Mountains of Douglas and Lyon 
counties, the Pine Grove Hills, Lyon County, and the Wassuk Range, Mineral County. 
Sage Grouse also occur in the Trinity and Seven Troughs ranges and Eugene Mountains 
of Pershing County. 

Farther east, Sage Grouse have been recorded in recent years in most areas east of 
the Kings River and the Santa Rosa and Sonoma ranges, Humboldt County, and the 
Edwards Creek Valley, Churchill County. Southerly limits of general distribution are 
Eastgate, Churchill County, the south ends of the Shoshone, Toyabe, Monitor and Hot 
Creek ranges, Nye County, the White Pine Range, White Pine County, and Cave Valley, 
Grassy Water Mountain, Patterson Wash, and Camp Valley, Lincoln County. All of 
Lander, Eureka, White Pine and Elko counties lie within the general range of this 
species, but populations are restricted to areas of favorable habitat within these counties 
and occupy somewhat less than one-half of the area of these four counties. 

Perdix perdix. Hungarian Partridge. Although this species was introduced into Nye 
County, Nevada, at least as early as 1923, Marshall and Alcorn (1952) were the first 
to report it from the state. This species apparently reached its peak of abundance prior 
to the severe winter of 1948-49. In Elko County, at least, these birds are reported to 
have been much more common prior to that winter of deep snow than they are at the 
present time. Where they occur, Hungarian Partridges are found in a riparian environ- 
ment, along stream bottoms and near pastures and hay-fields where willows, various 
berry bushes and grasses are abundant. 

Marshall and Alcorn (1952:321) recorded this partridge from “about 10 miles 
south-southeast of Denio” and “from 15 miles north of Winnemucca,” both in Hum- 
boldt County, and “as far south as the southwest side of the Smoke Creek Desert in 
Washoe County and at Kingston Canyon on the east side of the Toyabe Range in Nye 
County.” In addition to these records cited by Marshall and Alcorn, this species has 
been observed during the past several years in the following areas: Washoe County— 
Smoke Creek Ranch, Buffalo Meadows, and High Rock Creek; Churchill County— 
Fallon area; Pershing County—Lovelock Valley; Humboldt County—Alta, Granite, 
and Alder creeks in the Pine Forest Range, Virgin and Paradise valleys; Eureka County 
—Barth Canyon and Emigrant Pass Road near Palisades; Elko County—Elko, West 
Elko Hills, Squaw Creek, Taylor Canyon, Independence Valley, East Fork of the 
Owyhee River, Owyhee Indian Reservation (Duck Creek), North Fork of the Hum- 
boldt River, Bruneau River drainages between Charleston and Rowland, Metropolis 
area north of Wells, O’Neil Basin, Contact area, Shoshone Creek north of San Jacinto, 
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Goose Creek, Thousand Springs Creek east of Wilkins, Clover Valley south of Wells, 
Ruby Lake National Wildlife Refuge, and in the Jiggs-Pearl Creek area on the west side 
of the Ruby Mountains south of Elko; White Pine County—Butte, Duckwater, Jake’s 
and White River valleys, and the east and west sides of the Schell Creek and Snake 
ranges (fig. 2). 

Alectoris graeca. Chukar Partridge. This exotic is widely established in Nevada. 
Chukars are at home in the most rugged and precipitous parts of the ranges they inhabit 
(Christensen, 1954). They occupy the more barren slopes and are especially partial to 
extensive burns grown up to cheatgrass (Bromus tectorum). They do range down into 
the valleys, particularly in fall and winter, but seldom extend up into the areas of heavier 
shrub cover or into pifon-juniper habitat. 

This species suffered a marked depression as the result of the prolonged drought 
prior to 1955-56, but populations, though small, continued to be widespread (fig. 4). 
Major chukar populations are on the grass-covered ranges of western and central Ne- 
vada. They range north to Badger Mountain on the Sheldon Antelope Range in Washoe 
County and to the Pine Forest and Santa Rosa ranges in Humboldt County; they 
extend south to the Gold Mountain area of Esmeralda County and the Grapevine Moun- 
tains, and Cactus and Kawich ranges of Nye County. The eastern limits of general dis- 
tribution are the Hot Creek Range, Nye County, the north end of the Toquima Range, 
Eureka County, the northern parts of Toyabe Range and the Shoshone and Sheep Creek 
mountains, Lander County, and the Snowstorm Mountains in Elko County. 

This species has also become sparingly established in a number of eastern locations 
in Nevada, as follows: Clark County—Virgin Mountains; Lincoln County—Clover 
Mountains, Ursine area and south end of the Egan Range; White Pine County—White 
Pine Range; Nye County—Quinn Canyon, Grant and Horse ranges; Eureka County 
—Diamond Mountains, Alpha, Simpson Park Mountains, Palisades Canyon and Cortez 
Mountains; Elko County—the canyon of the South Fork of the Humboldt River, Carlin 
Canyon, Adobe Range, and the Metropolis area. One Chukar Partridge (an Idaho game- 
farm release) was taken near Jarbidge, Elko County, on October 18, 1953. 

Lophortyx californica. California Quail. The activities of sportsmen’s groups and 
county game management boards have resulted in widespread distribution of this species 
in Nevada. These quail are usually found in the rose-willow thickets along stream 
courses, where cover and water are readily available. Population sizes vary considerably 
from year to year, according to the vagaries of the local climate. 

The California Quail is widely distributed in western Nevada (fig. 5), especially 
from the Reno-Fallon area south to Esmeralda County, for Greenley (MS) says, “Cali- 
fornia Quail are distributed throughout my district wherever there are springs. The 
heaviest concentrations are naturally in the agricultural areas. They extend south into 
Esmeralda County . . . .” The counties included in Greenley’s district are southern 
Washoe and Churchill, Douglas, Esmeralda, Lyon, Mineral, Orsmby, and Storey. Else- 
where in western Nevada the species is known from: Pershing County—Lovelock Val- 
ley and Humboldt Range; and Humboldt County—Jake’s Creek, Paradise Valley, and 
the Pine Forest Range. 

Linsdale (1951:233) fails to mention the occurrence of this quail in central and 
eastern Nevada. Recent records of occurrence in these areas are: Nye County—HMillet, 
Twin Rivers, and Peavine Canyon in the Toyabe Range; Eureka County—Eureka 
and south end of the Diamond Mountains; Elko County—Evans Creek near Midas; 
White Pine County—-Lund-Preston area (White River Valley), Silver Creek, Eldridge 
Canyon, Weaver Creek, Baker, Connor’s Pass area, between Ely and Murray Summit, 
Gleason Creek, and Spring Valley. 
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There is some question as to whether or not California Quail are native to any part 
of Nevada (Linsdale, 1936:48—49 ). However, there is little question that all populations 
in Nevada east of the Sierra Nevadan drainages have resulted from introduced stock— 
mostly obtained from the Reno area. A recent (1955) introduction in the Battle Moun- 
tain area, Lander County, seems to be thriving, while the status of an introduction of 
1954 near Caliente, Lincoln County, remains uncertain. 


Lophortyx gambelii. Gambel Quail. This native desert quail is confined to brushy 
desert valley bottoms or to a mixed shrub type on the desert ranges; it normally is 
absent from the very extensive bur-sage—creosote-bush (Franseria dumosa—Larrea 
tridentata) type of desert vegetation, the desert grasslands, and the higher chaparral 
and pifon-juniper covered ranges. 

This species is the most important resident game animal in southern Nevada and 
has much benefitted from water development programs designed to increase its numbers. 
Gambel Quail are subject to drastic periodic fluctations in numbers, according to the 
quantity of fall and winter rainfall and the amount of food available from year to year 
in their preferred habitats (Gullion, 1956:62). 


The distribution is discontinuous within the areas defined by Linsdale (1951:233). 
Major populations occur as follows: Nye County—Oasis Valley, Ash Meadows, and 
Pahrump Valley; Clark County—Mohave Valley, Dead Mountains, Searchlight area, 
Las Vegas Valley, Muddy and Moapa valleys, Virgin Valley, Virgin Mountains, and the 
Gold Butte-Bonelli Peak area; Lincoln County—-Meadow Valley Wash near Rox, Carp, 
from Lieth to Caliente, Kane Springs Wash, Coyote Wells, Pahranagat and Meadow 
valleys, and the Ursine area (fig. 5). 


Populations north of the Pahranagat and Meadow valley areas of Lincoln County 
(Quinn Canyon Range, Pioche, Ursine) are all believed to be introduced and subject to 
extermination during periods of heavy snows if not provided with artificial sources of 


food. 


Oreortyx picta. Mountain Quail. In addition to the records cited by Linsdale (1936: 
49-50), and the more recent records for the Pine Forest, Virginia and Wassuk ranges, 
the Jackson, Pine Nut, Silver Peak and White mountains, and the Sierra Nevada of 
western Nevada, this species was recorded from Mount Moses in central Lander County 
on June 14, 1951, by Gullion and from the East Fork of the Jarbidge River at Murphy’s 
Hot Springs, two miles north of the Idaho-Nevada state line, on November 20, 1953, by 
Hoskins (fig. 5). 


Phasianus colchicus. Ring-necked Pheasant. This exotic is fairly abundant in several 
of the agricultural valleys of western Nevada, occurring in most areas where small grains 
and irrigated pastures are grown. It is an important game bird in those regions. 


Localities of establishment in western Nevada include: Truckee Meadows, Washoe 
County; Carson River Valley in Douglas, Ormsby and Lyon counties; Smith and Mason 
valleys, Lyon County; the Fallon area, Churchill County; Lovelock Valley, Pershing 
County; and Paradise Valley, Humboldt County. 


In addition to the distribution in western Nevada, pheasants are at least sparingly 
established in the following areas in southern and eastern Nevada: Nye County— 
Pahrump Valley; Clark County—Las Vegas, Muddy, Moapa, and Virgin valleys; Lin- 
coln County—Pahranagat and Meadow valleys; White Pine County—Lund-Preston 
area, and near Baker; Lander County—Battle Mountain area; and Elko County— 
Lamoille area (fig. 2). 
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Fig. 5. Occurrence of Gambel, California, and Mountain quail in Nevada. 
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DISCUSSION 


The impression is widespread that the vast public domain unoccupied by human 
populations in Nevada is well endowed with upland game bird habitat. However, it 
should be pointed out that the same factors limiting the establishment of high-density 
human populations in these areas are also limiting factors for resident game birds and 
that approximately 68,000 square miles (62 per cent) of the 110,500 square miles in the 
state are not occupied by any upland game bird on a permanent-resident basis. 

Of the occupied habitat, the sagebrush type is much the most extensive, and it pro- 
vides food and cover for Sage Grouse over about 29,000 square miles of the northern 
and eastern parts of the state. This habitat type is occupied to a lesser extent in various 
areas by Blue Grouse and Chukar Partridge. Second in extent is suitable Chukar Par- 
tridge range. All the other gallinaceous species together occupy no more than about five 
per cent of the suitable upland game bird habitat in Nevada. 

Some of the areas included as suitable habitat may be occupied regularly on a 
seasonal basis, as for example, the lower-elevation sagebrush areas which Sage Grouse 
enter for the winter but abandon during the summer drought. Also, according to the 
amount of fall and winter precipitation, and the resulting development (or lack of de- 
velopment) of essential annual food plants, the occupied ranges of Chukar Partridge 
and Gambel Quail, and perhaps one or two other species, may expand or contract to a 
considerable extent. 

The normally unoccupied major habitats in Nevada consist of three definite vegeta- 
tional zones. One is the shadscale or “cold” desert of western and central Nevada; the 
second is the pifion-juniper or pygmy coniferous forest, most extensively developed in 
central and eastern Nevada; the third is the bur-sage or ‘“‘hot” desert below about 3000 
feet elevation in southern Nevada. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Remarks on the Courtship and Voice of the Black Scoter.—On June 26, 1952, at Igiak Bay 
on the Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta, Alaska, I observed a pair of Black Scoters (Melanitta nigra ameri- 
cana) engaged in courtship activities. My notes on these birds were taken at about 3:30 on a warm, 
sunny afternoon. The scoters were on a shallow, fresh-water lake in a marshy lowland area; most 
of their display activities took place 50 yards or less from my location on the shore. The display 
sequence of the male was divisable into three parts: bowing, tail-snap, and forward rush. 

Bowing. This stage consisted of forward movements of the head and neck, accompanied by 
plaintive whistling. When bowing was about to begin, the neck was elongated upward and the tail 
lifted to an angle of approximately 45 degrees from the horizontal (fig. 1b). The bowing movements 
were executed in a somewhat jerky fashion, with the bill always pointing forward and held horizon- 
tally (fig. 1c). This movement was very similar to that used by both sexes when disturbed or curious. 


c 


aa ee 


Fig. 1. Courtship attitudes of male Black Scoter. 


Tail-snap. The tail was quickly snapped to the vertical and held there or angled slightly over the 
back. The neck, during this brief pose, was elongated and held stiffly upright (fig. 1d). This behavior 
was not accompanied by bowing but the plaintive whistling continued. At the completion of the 
tail-snap attitude, the male scoter usually resumed his bowing activities. 

Forward rush. Occasionally head and neck were outstretched on the water and the bird rushed 
forward for two or three yards, propelling himself with such force that a sizable wake was left behind 
him. During this rush the tail was on the water and the bill was held horizontally just out of water 
(fig. le). Propulsion was supplied by the feet alone; the wings were not moved from their normal 
position on the back. On completion of the rush, the male scoter either rested, with neck and tail 
in normal position (fig. la), or recommenced his bowing activities. 

Bowing and whistling occurred very frequently and were not necessarily followed by the tail- 
snap attitude. The bird sometimes rested, stretched his wings, and then began bowing anew. The 
tail-snap occurred much less frequently than bowing and always seemed to be preceded by bowing. 
I observed the forward rush only two or three times. On each occasion it was preceded by the tail- 
snap attitude. 

The female was in general unresponsive, making only bowing movements with head and neck in 
the same jerky manner as the male and occasionally giving low, growling noises. While the male was 
displaying, the female exhibited the characteristic “excited” pose: tail cocked at a 45-degree angle, 
neck elongated, and bill horizontal. Copulation was not observed. When a second male appeared, the 
first male intensified his bowing and then chased the intruder once, with head and neck outstretched 
and half-spread wings beating against the water. The second bird stayed in the vicinity of the pair but 
always remained 10 to 30 feet or more distant from them; the paired birds stayed very close together. 

Female Black Scoters, when alarmed, elevate the tail to an angle of 45 degrees and move head 
and neck back and forth, bill horizontal, in a motion similar to the courtship bowing. At such times 
they often utter gurgling, growling notes which are quite loud. 
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Very little has been written on the courtship of the Black or American Scoter. Phillips (Natural 
History of the Ducks, 4, 1926:17) refers to accounts by Brewster (Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 66, 1924: 
174-175) and Brooks (field notes) but the impression conveyed is sketchy at best. Gunn (Brit. Birds, 
20, 1927:193-197) published an interesting account of the courtship of Melanitta nigra nigra in which 
he described low, high, and flight rushes. Gunn’s “low rush” and the forward rush described here 
seem to be the same behaviorism. I did not observe any activities corresponding to the “high” and 
“flight” rushes. 

Gunn (0p. cit.:194) mentions a “constantly repeated metallic note which . . . sounds like ‘crek’.” 
He describes this note as being uttered by a group of males exhibiting a posture in which the neck is 
elongated upward and the head held horizontal. Although I observed in the male a posture (excited 
pose) similar to that described by Gunn, the posture was associated with bowing and I did not hear 
a “crek” note. 

Brooks (in Phillips, Joc. cit.) distinguished two notes uttered by the courting male American 
Scoters, one of them a “musical whistling note,” and the other a “rattling tuka-tuka-tuka-tuk.” The 
latter apparently was heard during the forward rush. I detected no such note from the male during 
courtship nor was I able to hear any but the plaintive whistling calls from male Black Scoters. Brooks 
also mentions a correlation between the roughness or calmness of the water’s surface and the type of 
call uttered. I heard the whistling note given by birds whether in flight or on the water on both calm 
and rough days. Brooks wondered whether the “tuka-tuka-” note was made with the wings; none 
of my observations indicate that it was. 

I have heard female Black Scoters give two calls in addition to the “low, growling noises” men- 
tioned earlier. On July 18, a female circled past me two or three times uttering calls described in my 
notes as a “reedy tooooo-it, tooooo0-it, or tooo-00-00-it.” Later, on the same day, another female, 
having been flushed from her nest, sat on the water nearby giving the following cry: “Pe-e-e-e-e-e-ut,” 
the first portion of it being higher and consisting of very rapidly repeated syllables, while the last 
part was a low croak. 

These studies were aided by a contract between the ONR, Department of the Navy, and the 
Arctic Institute of North America—Puitie S. Humpurey, University of Michigan Museum of 
Zoology, Ann Arbor, Michigan, October 19, 1956. 


The Vaux Swift in Western México.—According to the Check-list of Mexican Birds (Pacific 
Coast Avif. No. 29, 1950:159) and earlier works, the only Vaux Swifts (Chaetura vauxi) in western 
México, north of Oaxaca, are transients of the nominate race. However, Phillips (Wilson Bull., 66, 
1954:72-73) recorded a specimen of C.v. tamaulipensis taken in western Nayarit in late November, 
along with a specimen of the same race taken in southeastern Arizona in May. 

On October 2, 1955, we encountered a large flock of two species of swifts flying low along the 
crest of a pine-covered ridge in southeastern Sinaloa. The spot was on the El Salto-Mazatlan high- 
way, two road miles south of Santa Lucia and about two airline miles west of El Batel, at an altitude 
of 4300 feet. We collected five individuals of the small species, all of which proved to be C. v. tamau- 
lipensis, four of them clearly differentiated examples of that race, the fifth somewhat equivocal. Web- 
ster compared his two specimens with a series of C.v. vauxi at the California Academy of Sciences. 
Later Phillips compared all five with seven Tamaulipas specimens of C. v. tamaulipensis, kindly 
loaned by Dr. George M. Sutton, as well as with a few of the nominate race, one of C. v. richmondé 
from Veracruz, an April series from the coast of Nayarit (La Pefiita de Jaltemba), and the two speci- 
mens of C. v. tamaulipensis he had reported earlier (Phillips, loc. cit.). Two of the Nayarit specimens 
of April 6 in the collection of Lewis D. Yaeger are vauxi, but the other one taken the same day is 
nearer tamaulipensis. The other three, taken on April 21 and 22, are clearly-marked specimens of 
tamaulipensis, with the blacker, more metallic dorsal coloration and darker grayish abdomen of that 
race. 

Phillips and Yaeger saw about 25 Vaux Swifts west of Tepic, Nayarit, on July 3, 1956. Later, in 
passing Las Varas, they found Vaux Swifts still present, a flock of at least 70 being seen there on 
July 15, and at least five on July 21, 1956. Two birds were also seen on July 16 by Phillips at Chacala, 
a lake between Las Varas and the beach. 
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The Mexican check-list mentions skins from northern Sinaloa, from Babizos and Carrizo, on July 
14 and April 20, as C. v. vauxi. It seems unlikely that Vaux Swifts are actually migrating in July, 
and further collecting in the area may well result in finding a breeding population, of which these 
July specimens are probably faded or worn examples. 

The status of the various forms of Chaetura remains unclear. There is a strong suggestion, how- 
ever, of a more or less resident population of Chaetura vauxi tamaulipensis in the mountains of 
central western México and locally on the coast —ALLAN R. Puitiurps, Museum of Northern Arizona, 
Flagstaff, Arizona, and J. Dan WessteER, California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, California, 
September 18, 1956. 


Summer Records of the Golden-crowned Sparrow in Okanogan County, Washington.— 
In July, 1956, while engaged in field work near Hart’s Pass on the summit of the Cascade Mountains 
in Okanogan County, Washington, we encountered two territorial pairs of Golden-crowned Sparrows 
(Zonotrichia atricapilla). The male in each of the pairs sang repeatedly. From one pair the male was 
collected (WSC 56-328, Slate Peak Trail, about 6500 feet, Okanogan County, July 15, 1956); the 
testes were well developed with a combined weight of about 650 mg. From the other pair the female 
was collected (WSC 56-329, Slate Peak Trail, about 6475 feet, Okanogan County, July 14, 1956) ; the 
largest ovarian follicles had diameters of 1.5 millimeters. These Golden-crowned Sparrows were ob- 
served and collected in small clumps of alpine firs (Abies lasiocarpa) which are rather widely scat- 
tered over sloping meadows. Dwarf willow (Salix sp.) grows densely in moist sites; most of the ground 
is covered with alpine vegetation. Other territorial, and presumably breeding, species included Chip- 
ping Sparrow (Spizella passerina), Oregon Junco (Junco oreganus), Song Sparrow (Melospiza melo- 
leucophrys). 
dia), Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis), and White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia 

Insofar as we can ascertain, the southernmost published breeding record for the Golden-crowned 
Sparrow is that of Munro and Cowan (Brit. Columbia Prov. Mus., Spec. Publ. No. 2, 1947:228) for 
Alta Lake, British Columbia, about 165 miles northwest of Hart’s Pass. However, Dr. Cowan (per- 
sonal communication) has informed us that he encountered Golden-crowned Sparrows apparently 
nesting at the head of the Ashnola River just north of the 49th parallel in British Columbia on July 8, 
1951. This locality is about 40 miles north of Hart’s Pass—Donatp S. FARNER and Irven O. Buss, 
Department of Zoology, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, October 30, 1956. 


Observations on Birds of Central Oregon.—The following observations made in central 
Oregon add to the information on distribution in Gabrielson and Jewett’s Birds of Oregon (1940). 

Casmerodius albus. Common Egret. According to Gabrielson and Jewett, this species is not to be 
expected north of Harney or Klamath counties in Oregon until after the breeding season. A single bird 
was seen on April 19, 1953, at Huston Lake, about 6 miles west of Prineville. 

Aix sponsa. Wood Duck. Within recent years the Oregon State Game Commission has put up 
nesting boxes along the sloughs of the upper Deschutes River, not far south of Bend, and Wood Ducks 
now breed in this area. 

Accipiter gentilis. Goshawk. There seem to be no recent breeding records for this species from 
Oregon. An occupied nest containing three eggs was found about 30 miles southeast of Bend on May 8, 
1955. It was about 20 feet from the ground in a lodgepole pine. At least two other nests were found 
within 100 feet, apparently indicating previous years’ nestings. 

Alectoris graeca. Chukar Partridge. This species was introduced along the Crooked River east of 
Prineville four or five years ago. A small covey now seems established on Pilot Butte, just outside of 
Bend. A female and two young were seen several times in June, feeding along the highway. 

Grus canadensis tabida. Sandhill Crane. On July 10, 1954, Mr. R. Sawyer, of Bend, told me of 
having seen two cranes at Swampy Lakes, about 14 miles west-southwest of Bend. I visited the area 
with him on July 23, when we saw two fully-fledged young birds; they were able to fly but had much 
cinnamon color in their plumage. This observation, plus that of Gullion (Condor, 49, 1947:128), may 
indicate the presence of a small breeding population in the lake district around the headwaters of the 
Deschutes River. 
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Charadrius semipalmatus. Semipalmated Plover. Gabrielson and Jewett mention no records from 
east of the Cascade Mountains. On May 13, 1953, two birds were seen at Tumalo Reservoir, about 
7 miles northwest of Bend, and on August 3, 1953, two more were seen there. 

Sterna hirundo. Common Tern. Although there are only two previous records for this species 
from Oregon, Gabrielson and Jewett indicate that careful checking should reveal it to be a more or less 
regular migrant. At Tumalo Reservoir seven were seen on September 20, 1953, two on the following 
day, and six on June 7, 1955. Identification was carefully checked with binoculars at distances of 
50 to 100 feet, and such fieldmarks as the dark “shoulders” were clearly seen. 

Otus flammeolus. Flammulated Owl. A small brown owl seen at Tumalo State Park on May 29, 
1953, was identified as this species from a distance of only 5 feet as it perched in a willow near a 
stream. Small ear tufts and dark brown eyes were carefully observed for two or three minutes before 
it flew away. Gabrielson and Jewett mention two other Oregon records. 

Dendrocopos pubescens. Downy Woodpecker. Scattered records show that this species is found 
around Bend from September 20 to April 18 each year. One was also seen on July 25, 1953. The dis- 
tributional data presented in Gabrielson and Jewett indicate this species is absent in this part of 
central Oregon. 

Psaltriparus minimus. Bush-tit. Small flocks were seen around Bend from January 19 to May 19, 
1955, and a female with partially enlarged ovaries was collected on March 25, 1955. The specimen is 
now in the collection of the Oregon State College Museum of Natural History. In a letter, Dr. K. 
Burden wrote me that he had seen small flocks of Bush-tits at Warm Springs on April 17 and May 24, 
1955. 

Catherpes mexicanus. Canyon Wren. Although not reported by Gabrielson and Jewett from 
Deschutes County, this wren is resident in small numbers from March 15 until October 18. Males were 
singing on March 25, 1955. 

Sialia mexicana. Western Bluebird. Gabrielson and Jewett place the latest date for this species as 
November 17, at Klamath Falls. In 1954 they remained in the vicinity of Bend until at least Decem- 
ber 27, feeding on mistletoe. The weather was mild throughout most of the winter. 

Myadestes townsendi. Townsend Solitaire. These birds arrive as winter visitors near Bend (earli- 
est September 19) and immediately show tremendous energy in singing from prominent perches and 
chasing each other. Apparently they establish winter territories, a fact which I do not believe has been 
noted before. 

Sturnus vulgaris. Starling. This species is slowly moving into Oregon from the east and north 
(see Kessel, Condor, 55, 1953:49-67). On February 24, 1953, a single starling was seen at a farmyard 
about 6 miles northwest of Bend. A flock of about 50 was reported in Prineville in late February of 
1955.—Aryvawn I. Roest, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California, Septem- 
ber 14, 1956. 


Ancient Murrelet Captured in Southeastern Washington.—On October 27, 1956, at about 
10 a.m., an Ancient Murrelet (Synthliboramphus antiquus) landed in the snow within 15 feet of 
Mrs. Buss who was deer hunting with me in the Blue Mountains of southeastern Washington. This 
site is at an elevation of 5100 feet, near the head of Devil’s Canyon (Cottonwood Canyon), on Sweit- 
zer Ridge, nine and three-fourths miles west of Anatone in Asotin County; it is about 325 miles from 
the coast. Evidently the bird had strayed far inland from its regular migration route as a result of fog 
and snow storms; snow had stopped falling locally at about 7:30 a.m. 

The Murrelet appeared at close range out of the fog and descended at an acute angle directly into 
the soft snow which covered the ground to a depth of about 10 inches. It was captured by hand and 
taken to the Charles R. Conner Museum at the State College of Washington. Examination showed 
that it was an adult female (WSC 56-420) with a closed bursa of Fabricius and a weight of 148 grams. 

Jewett, Taylor, Shaw, and Aldrich (Birds of Washington State, 1953:324) report that, “The 
ancient murrelet is not regularly observed in Washington waters” and that “... the birds seldom 
approach land, although Slipp (1941:19) found it common off Steilacoom from November 21 to 
December 7, 1941.” Jewett (Condor, 55, 1953:301) reports finding a live Ancient Murrelet on the 
railroad tracks at Bend, Deschutes County, Oregon, on November 18, 1950. Bend is about 120 miles 
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from the coast. Svihla (Murrelet, 1952:12) reports a female Ancient Murrelet dead and partly eaten 
in an irrigation ditch at Mabton, Yakima County, Washington, on November 22, 1951. Mabton is 
about 200 miles inland from the coast. Gullion (Condor, 58, 1956:163) records the capture of a live 
Ancient Murrelet in Elko, Nevada, on November 14, 1955, following a winter storm of the previous 
day. The site of capture is nearly 475 miles from the nearest seacoast of northern California. Solf and 
Verner (Murrelet, 1956:25) report seeing an adult Ancient Murrelet in winter plumage on the Snake 
River near Almota, Whitman County, Washington, on March 25, 1956, about 300 miles from the coast. 
These are the only inland records for this species in the Pacific Northwest insofar as I can ascertain. 
—lIrveN O. Buss, Department of Zoology, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, Octo- 
ber 31, 1956. 


ner 





Fig. 1. Mexican Black Hawk attacking at nest near Mills, New Mexico. 
Photograph by Elmo Traylor. 


A Northern Breeding Record for the Mexican Black Hawk in New Mexico.—The most 
northern breeding record for the Mexican Black Hawk (Buteogallus anthracina) in New México 
has been in the vicinity of the town of Glenwood, situated in the southwestern corner of the state. 
Mrs. Bailey (Birds of New Mexico, 1928:176) reported that “Mr. Ligon has seen specimens taken on 
the Gila River east of Cliff, where he is quite sure that they nest; while Mr. Kellogg has a specimen 
taken on the Gila in the summer of 1918 and found a pair nesting in a cottonwood grove on the Gila, 
20 miles west of Silver City, May 29, 1921.” Mr. Ligon has subsequent nesting records near Glenwood, 
more to the north, and Chauncie Snyder of Silver City found a nest in the summer of 1956 at the 
junction of the west and middle forks of the Gila River just east of Glenwood. 

Between May 15 and August 10, 1956, Elmo Traylor of the New Mexico Game and Fish Depart- 
ment had a Mexican Black Hawk nest under observation in Mills Canyon, which opens into the 
Canadian River in northeastern New Mexico (fig. 1). The nest site is approximately seven miles west 
of Mills. This nesting station is approximately 162 miles north and 234 miles east of Glenwood. The 
nest was 60 feet up in a ponderosa pine and it contained one young in June and July. The young one 
left the nest by July 26. The adults and young had left the general area by August 10, 1956-—WayNne 
H. Bout, New Mexico Department of Game and Fish, Santa Fe, New Mexico, September 28, 1956. 


A First Record of the Cattle Egret in Peru.—Most records concerning the rapid spread of 
the African Cattle Egret (Bubulcus ibis) in the Western Hemisphere involve observations made in 
countries along the Atlantic coast. That the species is also penetrating far into the interior of South 
America is indicated by the presence of four individuals which C. Jackson Selsor and I noted on the 
Rio Itaya, an Amazon tributary in northeastern Pert. The birds were observed among feeding cattle 
on October 22, 1956, within a few miles of Iquitos, near which the Itaya flows into the Amazon. Iquitos 
is located approximately 2300 miles from the mouth of the Amazon. Doctors Hans-Wilhelm and Maria 
Koepcke of Lima’s Museo Javier Prado had received no previous reports of the species within Pert. 
—KeEn Srort, Jr., Spring Valley, California, November 14, 1956. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The extensive article on Nicaraguan birds in 
this issue has been published with the aid of spe- 
cial subsidy. 


Cooper Society members are reminded of the 
Annual Meeting to be held from April 25 to 28, 
1957, in Los Angeles. Sessions for papers are on 
April 26 and 27. 


Recently ornithology has lost by death two of 
its world leaders—Josselyn Van Tyne, past presi- 
dent of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and 
John T. Zimmer, former editor of The Auk. 


COOPER SOCIETY MEETINGS 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


OctToBER.—The monthly meeting of the South- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological Society 
was held on October 30, 1956, at the Los Angeles 
County Museum. The following names were pro- 
posed for membership: William S. Emerson, 201 
W. Washington Blvd., Whittier, Calif., and Ken- 
neth A. Phelps, M.D., 20 Waverly Court, Menlo 
Park, Calif., by Jack C. von Bloeker, Jr.; Evan 
Gwynne Thompson, 5007 Doliver Dr., Houston 
19, Tex., by A. H. Miller; Evan C. Dressel, West- 
ern Reserve Rd., R.D., No. 1, Poland, Ohio, Rose 
Feingold, 4206 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15, 
La., Leo A. Galloway, Bluegrass Trailer Park, 
4309 Parker Ave., West Palm Beach, Fla., Mrs. 
Richard Gambrill, Peapack, N.J., Linus C. Hoff- 
meister, Sr., 504 W. Ripa Ave., Lemay 23, Mo., 
Lucy Hunter Murray, Regina College, Regina, 
Sask., Canada, Frank W. Preston, Box 149, But- 
ler, Pa., Axel G. Rosin, 691 W. 247th St., New 
York 71, N.Y., and S/Sgt. James E. Shires, 
3902nd Support Sqdn., Photo Lab., Offutt AFB, 
Nebr., by C. V. Duff. 

An unusual motion picture, “Woodpeckers,” 
taken through the medium of infra-red light by 
Heinz Sielmann of Munich, Germany, was shown 
through the courtesy of George H. Lowery, Jr. 
In addition, Ed N. Harrison showed life history 
films of the Bald Eagle, Golden Eagle, Osprey, 
White Pelican, and Horned Owl.—Dorotny E. 
Groner, Secretary. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


OctoseR.—The monthly meeting of the North- 
ern Division was held on October 4, 1956, at the 
University of California, Berkeley. The following 
names were proposed for membership: C. E. 
Gilmore, J-5 Aggie Villa, Davis, Calif., by Louis 
Locke; Leslie I. Hoot, P.O. Box 49, Sausilito, 


Calif., and James E. Landing, 510 E. 11th St., 
Michigan City, Ind., by Lillian K. Henningsen; 
Gordon H. Orians, Museum of Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy, Berkeley, Calif., by Frank A. Pitelka. 

Betsy Cutler told of finding a dead Horned 
Puffin on the beach at San Francisco on August 3, 
1956. Robert T. Orr of the California Academy of 
Sciences saved the skeleton of it and determined 
that it was an immature male and that it had 
been dead about a week. On August 7, Howard 
Cogswell saw Cassin Auklets in downy condition 
on the Farallon Islands, and on September 18 he 
found young Ashy Petrels there. Laurence Curl 
reported a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher in El Cerrito 
on June 24, 1956. On July 22, at Point Isabel he 
saw Clapper Rails with three downy young. 

Wallace Macgregor, Jr., Biologist for the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission, spoke on the 
Mourning Dove study program in California — 
Licx1aAn K. HENNINGSEN, Secretary. 


NOvEMBER.—The monthly meeting of the 
Northern Division was held on November 1, 1956, 
at the University of California, Berkeley. William 
H. Partridge, Belgrano 363, Caseros B.A., Argen- 
tina, was proposed for membership by Frank A. 
Pitelka. 

Donald McLean stated that the use of mist nets 
for banding and collecting purposes in California 
had been brought before the State Fish and Game 
Commission and that rules regarding their use 
were being formulated. 

Mary Taylor of the Museum of Vertebrate Zo- 
ology spoke on the Natural History of Australia, 
showing colored slides of her field work in that 
country.—LILLiAn K. HENNINGSEN, Secretary. 


DeceEMBER.—The monthly meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Society was held on December 6, 1956, at the 
University of California, Berkeley. President Mc- 
Lean appointed the following committee to nomi- 
nate officers for 1957: L. Richard Mewaldt, Enid 
Austin, and Junea W. Kelly. 

McLean reported seeing over thirty Longspurs 
mixed in a flock of Horned Larks at Carrizo 
Plains, California, on November 8. He also saw 
about 200 Mountain Plovers. 

The speaker of the evening was Gordon Orians 
of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology who re- 
ported on “Bird Study in Lapland,” illustrating 
his talk with colored slides—Liu11an K. HEn- 
NINGSEN, Secretary. 








For Sale, Exchange, and Want Column—Each member of the Cooper Society is entitled to one 
short advertising notice in any issue of the Condor free. Notices of over 3 lines will be charged for 
at the rate of 25 cents per line. Send advertising copy to Jack C. von Bloeker, Jr., Los Angeles 
City College, 855 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, California. 








For Sate—“Finding Birds in Mexico,” a detailed guide to bird finding in Mexico, illustrated, 
bound in paper cover, $1.90 postpaid —E. P. Epwarps & Co., 112 University Pl., Norman, Okla. 


For Sate—Birds of California by Dawson, 4 vols., DeLuxe edition, 34 green morocco, excellent 
condition (autographed copy no. 19 of edition limited to 100 copies), $75.00——Rosert A. McCase, 
424 University Farm Pl., Madison 5, Wis. 


OrniITHOLOGISTs—Do you know why wearing a hat may help you see birds more clearly through 
binoculars? Read our new article: “Getting More from Your Binocular,” in the Audubon Magazine, 
March-April, 1957. Also, send for reprints of our earlier Audubon Magazine articles: “Know Your 
Binoculars”—how to choose the “right” model for your personal requirements, check it for the claims 
made for it, and use it to best advantage, a 12-page booklet, 10¢ (no charge to C.0.S. members) ; 
and “How to Check Alignment,” free. If your binocular does not give clear and restful vision, send 
it to us; we clean and align to U.S. Government tolerances in one week. If you need a new binocular, 
send for our price list of American, German, and Japanese binoculars, 3 grades with quality compari- 
son, including 6 models modified in our shop especially for bird study. Every glass, irrespective of 
price, is covered by our one-year free-service guarantee. We ship on 30 days’ trial; send for details. 
If you have a binocular problem, let us help you solve it. We answer questions personally —THeE 
ReicHerts, Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 15, N.Y. 


For Sate—While they last, we have a few reprints of the article, “Summer Birds of the Rincon 
Mountains, Saguaro National Monument, Arizona,” by Joe T. Marshall, Jr., with colored plate of 
the Olive Warbler, reprinted from The Condor, Vol. 58, pp. 81-97. Price $1.00, postpaid-——-THomas 
R. Howe tt, Assistant Business Manager, Cooper Ornithological Society, Dept. Zoology, Univ. Calif., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Wantep—Continuously wanted and exchanged: Embryos, young in pipped shells, or just-hatched 
specimens, alcohol preserved, of any identified avian species—Davm K. WETHERBEE, Dept. Biology, 
Fisk University, Nashville 8, Tenn. 


For SateE—Japanese “mist” nets, excellent for capturing birds or bats alive and unharmed for 
banding purposes. Send for price list —Wm11am B. Davis, Box 254, Faculty Exchange, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 


It’s HuMMINGBIRD TrmE AcGatn !—Get your “Tiny Tucker” Hummingbird Feeder, complete with 
instructions for use in attracting hummingbirds to your garden, $1.15, including postage-—TUCKER 
Birp Sanctuary, Box 53, Star Route, Modjeska Canyon, Orange, Calif. 


For Sate—An Annotated Bibliography of North Dakota Ornithology, paper cover, $1.00, post- 
paid—Wu11aM F. Rapp, Jr., 430 Ivy Ave., Crete, Nebr. 


For SateE—“Birds of the World on Stamps,” by Sidney R. Esten, 159 illustrations, 35 pp., listing 
over 8,000 stamps showing birds and giving their scientific classification and common names, $2.00, 
postpaid—AMmeERIcAN ToPIcaL AssociaTION, 3306 N. 50th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


WantTep—A small book (title and author unknown) on Prairie Chicken market hunting in Ne- 
braska. Probable date of publication before 1910—Frances Hamerstrom, Plainfield, Wis. 





BIRDS OF PINE-OAK WOODLAND IN SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
AND ADJACENT MEXICO 


By JOE T. MARSHALL, JR. 


The Cooper Ornithological Society announces the publication of Birds of Pine-Oak 
Woodland in Southern Arizona and Adjacent Mexico as Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 32. 

The monograph consists of a study of the bird life typical of the mixed pines and 
oaks that constitute one of the most attractive ecologic settings in the mountains of 
southern Arizona and northern Mexico. Through censuses and much watching of the 
individual responses of birds, Marshall undertakes to discover what there is about the 
pines and oaks that each bird seeks. He brings out the influence of the types of trees 
and foliage and their spacing on the abundance of different pine-oak birds and on their 
distributional limits north and south, and vertically. 

The area reported on is one of detached mountain ranges extending from the Pina- 
leno and Santa Catalina mountains of Arizona south to the Sierra Madre of Sonora 
and Chihuahua. Most of the field work was done in the summers from 1951 to 1953. 
Marshall’s writings about birds, while analyzing habitat selection, have a lively and 
attractive style which in brief compass captures the essential behavior of the species, 
especially with respect to foraging. 

The book consists of 125 pages, and it is well illustrated by maps, charts, and 
photographs of habitat and by several drawings by Don R. Eckelberry, including color 
plates of the little known Spotted Screech Owl and of the Olive Warbler. 

Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 32 is available at the following prices: 


Bound with paper covers $4.00 per copy 
Bound with buckram $5.00 per copy 
Sent postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. 

(4% sales tax added for sales in California) 


Send orders to 


COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Thomas R. Howell, Assistant Business Manager 
Dept. of Zoology, University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 





